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morning,*’  Fred  said,  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  the  constable,  which  ho  promptly 
^  grasped.  But  when  Fred’s  ‘hand  closed  upon  his  in  a  vise-like  grip,  his  hair 

stood  on  end,  while  he  stood  on  his  tiptoes.  _ 
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By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  FRED  ASTONISHED  THE  MAJOR. 


“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  you  boys  have  been  more  highly 
honored  than  we  girls  have,”  said  Evelyn  to  Fred  and-  her 
brother,  after  she  and  the  girls  had  received  the  beautiful 
jewels  sent  to  them  by  the  Empress  of  Germany. 

During  the  week  of  their  second  Bvisit  to  Berlin  the  boys, 
by  their  good  humor,  splendid  marksmanship  and  their  skill 
at  fencing,  had  won  the  favor  of  the  Kaiser .  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

They  found  that  Emperor  William  wras  far  more  accessible 
than  the  old  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  was  very  fond  of  the 
companionship  of  good  fellows,  and  he  considered  the  three 
boys  decidedly  up  to  that  mark.  He  had  decorated  each  of 
them  with  a  token  of  has  favor,  and  on  each  decoration  was 
engraved  the  words  “From  Kaiser  to  a  friend.” 

At  his  request  the  boys  and  girls  sang  before  the  empress 
and  the  ladies  of  her  household. 

She  fell  in  love  with  Evelyn,  and  seemed  to  forget  her  high 
position  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  singing  and  music. 

They  returned  to  the  hotel  more  highly  pleased  than  ever 
before  in  their  lives,  if  possible. 

The  girls  had  not  expected  anything  from  the  Kaiserin,  and 
when  the  jewels  arrived,  brought  by  a  messenger  direct  from 
the  empress,  they  were  elated  beyond  expression. 

The  jewels  were  pretty  much  alike.  They  were  brooches, 
set  with  rubies,  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  on  the  back  of 
each  gold  plate  was  engraved  the  words  “From  a  friend.” 

Each  one  of  the  girls  quickly  put  on  her  jewel  and  sur- 


veved  herself  in  the  mirror. 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Fred,  “I  guess  we’d  all  better  leave  Ber¬ 
lin  before  our  heads  crack  open.” 

“Oh.  my,  Fred!  Really.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  to  the  palace 
again,  and  thank  the  empress  for  her  kindness.” 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do.  I 
think  it  is  the  rule  here  to  go  to  the  palace  only  when  sent 
for.” 

“That's  it,”  said  Terry.  “In  royal  circles  there  are  some 
very  rigid  rules.  I  believe  one  of  them  is  never  to  ask  any 
questions  of  the  Kaiser  or  the  Kaiserin.  It  is  for  them  to 
a-k  questions,  and  others  answer  them  and  obey  every  re¬ 
quest  as  though  it  were  a  command.” 

“That's  right.  It  was  a  favor  conferred.  She  knows  that 
on  account  of  its  source  the  recipients  are  always  duly  grate¬ 
ful.” 


“Oh  but  I  don’t  want  to  appear  to  be  ungrateful!”  said 
Mary  “I  haven't  a  thing  in  the  world  I  appreciate  more 
th  >n  1  do  thi*  Jewel.  I  can’t  understand  why  she  was  so 
generous  to  us.” 

\  can  explain  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “She  simply  liked 
y/lU  jfir^  for  your  beauty,  your  sweet  voices  and  amiability; 
f  .  v;hlu  v.  e  get  back  borne  we  should  fix  up  some  kind  of  a 
urt-J-n t  and  send  it  to  her  through  the  German  Ambassador, 
\ -A  probably  t  he  will  send,  through  the  same  channel,  a 


letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  some  ex¬ 
pressions  that  you  would  value  as  much  as  you  do  the  jew¬ 
els.” 

“Well.  I  only  wish  I  could  see  her  again,”  put  in  Margie. 

“Yes;  and  I  know  just  what  you’d  do.  You’d  forget  her 
position,  throw  your  arms  around  her  neck  and  kiss  her  Justi 
as  you  would  any  other  girl,  and  that  would  be  a  shocking 
violation  of  royal  etiquette.” 

“Oh,  I  despise  etiquette  when  it  prevents  people  from 
showing  love  and  affection  to  one  another.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Dick.  “What’s  the  matter  with  throwing 
etiquette  to  the  wind  and  your  arms  around  my  neck;  give 
me  a  good  smack  with  no  etiquette  in  it.” 

“Oh,  you  are  no  Kaiser!”  she  laughed. 

“Maybe  I’m  not,  but  I  bet  I  could  cut  his  ears  off.”  re¬ 
torted  Dick.  “And  aside  from  that,  I  could  lick  him  in  a 
twenty-foot  ring  in  one  round.”  > 

“Great  Scott,  Dick!  You  shouldn’t  even  think  that,  much 
less  give  expression  to  the  thought,  for  you  don’t  know  who 
might  hear  you.  There’s  an  old  saying,  you  know,  ‘that  walls 
have  ears.’  ” 

“All  right;  I’ll  keep  mum.” 

“Well,  you’d  better.  It’s  a  dangerous  thing  to  utter  a  dis¬ 
respectful  word  to  or  about  the  Kaiser  in  Germany.” 

“Say.  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “suppose  the  Kaiser  should  ask 
us  to  join  his  army,  wliat  would  you  say?” 

“Don’t  flatter  yourself  on  that,  old  man.  You  think  he’d 
give  you  the  command  of  an  army  where  you  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  yourself,  but  he’d  order  all  three  of  11s  to  the  rear 
to  teach  marksmanship  and  fencing.  All  the  honor  to  be  won 
in  an  army  would  have  to  go  to  his  own  soldiers,  for  lie’s 
a  German  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  ” 

“You  are  right  about  that,”  put  in  Dick. 

“Well,  aside  from  that,”  added  Fred,  “I  wouldn’t  offer  my 
services,  even  were  he  to  give  me  a  high  command.  I'm 
not  a  soldier  of  fortune,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  professional  man-killer.  I’d  fight  for  my  own  country 
under  all  circumstances,  but  I  wouldn’t  go  and  fight  against 
any  other  nation  unless  it  were  in  the  defense  of  a  people’s 
right  to  govern  themselves.  But  when  two  nations  fall  out 
and  fight  oter  a  question  I  have  110  interest  in  I’ll  keep  out 
of  it.  But  liberty  I  will  fight  for  at  any  time.” 

“Where  shall  we  go  next?”  Duncan  asked. 

“Well,  we  must  be  getting  on  toward  home.  Of  course 
we  must  stop  a  few  days  in  Paris,  see  Count  Albert  and  his 
mother,  apd  give  the  girls  a  chance  to  see  and  study  thc  latest 
fashions.” 

“Now  look  here,  Fred,”  Evelyn  afcked.  “will  you  not  be 
likely  to  meet  M.  Druyn  if  you  go  to  Paris?” 

“No,  I  think  not,”  he  laughed.  “He’d  probably  lock  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  closet  if  he  heard  that  we  v’ore  in  the  city.” 

“That  won’t  do.  Fred.  I  know  the  French  people  better 
than  that.” 

“The  French  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  M.  Druyn 
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it 

in¬ 


is  a  single  Individual,  and  probably  he  hasn’t  a  friend 
the  world  who  would  challenge  another  on  his  account. 

>vas  simply  a  personal  .quarrel  that  nobody  else  has  any 
terest  in.” 

‘\ou  don’t  know  anything  about  him.  Fred,  for  you  never 
saw  or  heard  of  him  before  you  saw  him  in  St.  Petersburg. 
He  may  have  a  number  of  friends,  just  as  you  have.  I’m 
sure  that  brother  or  Dick  would  take  up  a  quarrel  on  your 
behalf,  and  tight  any  man  on  earth.  History  is  full  of  such 
instances.  We’ve  been  in  Paris  before  and  have  seen  every¬ 
thing  of  interest  there;  so  what’s  the  use  of  our  making  any 
stop  there  at  all?” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  buy  some  of  the  latest  fashions?”  he 
asked. 


“No;  we  don’t  want 


a  single  thing  more  than  we  have. 


We  can  buy  things  just  as  good  and  beautiful  hf  New  York 
as  we  can  in  Paris.” 

“Say,  brother,”  said  Margie,  “why  not  visit  Ireland?  It’s 
tuie  country  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  visit,  particularly 
those  beautiful  lakes  I’ve  sung  about  so  often;  see  the  old 
round-towers  and  the  people  in  their  homes.  The  Irish 
are  said  to  be  the  jolliest  people  in  the  world,  always  true¬ 
hearted  and  fearless.”  , 

,  “Yes>  yes!”  put  in  Evelyn.  “Let’s  go  to  Ireland.  I  want 
to  see  the  Irish  people  in  their  own  homes.” 

“I  second  the  motion,”  said  Dick.  “You  can  find  more 
sparkling  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  in  Ireland  than  in  anv  other 
[country  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  its  population  'l  want 
to  jig  it  with  some  of  those  girls.”  0 

.  “YeS;  1and  "et  y01ir  head  cracked  with  a  shillelah  by  some 
jealous  lover,”  laughed  Margie. 

“Don’t  worry  about  my  head,  old  girl,”  retorted  Dick.  “I’ll 
keep  that  safe  as  long  as  you  hold  on  to  my  heart.” 

“Dick,  I’m  afraid  your  heart  is  rather  slippery” 

on  it^bbe  ^  IS’  Therefore’  you’d  better  keeP  a  good  grip 

The  girls  began  laughing  at  her,  and  Margie  retreated 
for  she  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  coming;  she  dreaded 
the  accusing  smiles  of  the  elderly  lady  much  more  than  she 
did  the  teasing  of  the  girls. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  go  to  Ireland.  If  there’s  anv 
place  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  where  we  can  have  real 
genuine  fun  it  is  in  Ireland.  And  there  isn’t  an  Irishman  on 
the  entire  island  who  can  handle  a  blackthorn  better  than 
we  boys;  so  we  are  in  no  danger  of  getting  our  heads  cracked 
Dueling  used  to  be  a  great  amusement  in  Ireland,  and  every 

,  *he  <ould  dnrt’  always  attends  a  fair  there  with  his 
sliillelah.” 

“There  you  go,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “Your  mouths  are  just 
watering  to  whack  some  one  over  the  head.” 

Fred  laughed  and  asked: 

“You  never  heard  of  my  head  being  cracked, 

“No:  it  isn’t  your  head,  but  the  other  fellow’s 
ing  about.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  look  out  for  my  head,  and  let 
jlows  look  out  for  theirs.  We  are  not  going  to  carry  anv 
[chips  on  our  shoulders,  but  wherever  we  go  we  look  out  for 
number  one.  that  s  you  girls— and  number  two.  which  is  our¬ 
selves  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  you  find  beauty  more 
appreciated  than  in  Ireland.  I  once  heard  of  an  Irishman 
v  ho  was  driving  through  the  country  and  saw  a  girl  raking 

out  to  her  - meadoW*  Slle  was  a  rustic  beauty,  and  he  sang 

“ ‘Arrnh,  me  darllnt.  It’s  mesilf  as  is  wishin’  I  was  in 
jail  for  the  staling  of  you.’  ”  in 

“Yes.  1  heard  of  that  fellow,”  Evelyn  laughed.  “They 


any  chewing  gum 
and  the  two  boy* 


did  you?” 
I’m  think- 

tliose  fel- 
carr.v  any 


can  I, eat  the  world,  except  you.  complimenting  tb™girls  " 

•lne  *"  Tl',r-V:.  “He  was  dri 


nv- 
were  seated. 
When  he  got 


lug  a  carriage  in  which  three  or  four  ladies 
when  he  stopped  at  a  spring  by  the  roadside 

»!iJtrotu  h,s  seat  olle  of  thc  iadies  asked: 
u  '*  ni*e  you  stopping  here  for  Fat?’ 

n, *!’^r . Im'  flowers.’  he  replied,  and  he  brought  each 
of  them  a  drink  of  water  from  the  spring.” 

“Bless  the  fellow.”  laughed  Margie.  “I  like 
looks  after  tl;  <  comfort  of  the  girls  in  liis 
”  There  you  are,  Dick.”  laughed  Terry. 

H;|D‘  you  got  any  chewing-gum  in 
My.  I  hope  you  have.”  snid  Evelyn 
of  chewing-gum  In  ray  mouth  sinct 
nive  hnd  plenty  of  candles,  hut  no 
i.v.  Fred. **  qxclalnied  Dick.  “I’ll  w 
Chewing-gum  hi  Berlin.  I’vq  been 


candy  stores,  but  I  don’t  recollect  seein 
exposed  for  sale.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  find  out  about  that, 
went  out  and  were  gone  about  an  hour. 

In  their  absence  the  girls  busied  themselves  writing  let¬ 
ters  to  their  mothers.  They  were  eager  to  let  them  know 
about  how  they’d  been  treated  by  the  Empress  of  Germany— 
how  she  kissed  each  one  of  them  and  sent  them  a  hand¬ 
some  present  the  next  day. 

Fred  and  Terry  visited  a  number  of  places  in  search  of 
chewing-gum. 

They  finally  found  what  they  were  in  search  of.  bought  a 
lot  of  the  stuff,  and  found  that  it  was  of  American  manu¬ 
facture. 

Before  they  could  get  back  to  the  hotel  with  it  they  met 
Major  Bache  and  two  other  officers,  who  stopped  them  and 
inquired  about  their  visit  at  the  roj-al  palace  the  evening 
before. 

“Look  here,  major.”  said  Fred,  “your  Emperor  is  the  best 
man  on  a  throne  anywhere  on  earth;  and  if  a  man  wants  to 
have  a  fight  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  say  something  against  him 
in  my  hearing.” 

“You’d  cut  his  ears  off,  I  suppose,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I’d  honor  him  so  much  as  that.  I 
think  I  would  pummel  him  with  my  fist  until  he  was  in 
about  the  right  consistency  to  make  a  bologna  sausage.” 

“Well,  we  are  very  fond  of  bologna  in  Germany,  but  we 
are  not  cannibals.” 

1  ou  don  t  mean  to  be,  but  I’ve  noticed  one  thing  about 
you  fellows.”  put  in  Terry;  “when  you  get  full  of  beer  you 
cai!  for  schweitzerkase  and  bologna,  and  you  never  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  the  bologna  is  made  of;  at  least,  I’ve  never 
heard  any  of  you  do  so.” 

“Yve  don’t  have  to.  because  our  bologna  is  made  according 
to  a  regular  formula,  and  it’s  the  best  in  the  world.” 

I  believe  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’m  very  fond  of  it  my¬ 
self.  W  e  get  a  lot  of  it  in  America,  imported  from  the  oid 
country,  together  with  many  other  things  equally  good.  Now 
we  are  thinking  of  leaving  to-morrow.” 

.  “Donnerwetter!”  exclaimed  the  major.  “Whv  are  vou  1<  av- 
mg  so  soon?”  *  , 

“Because  Europe  is  a  big  country,  and  we  want  to  see  as 
much  of  it  as  possible,  hence  we  can’t  stay  very  long  in  one 

place;  Some  day  we  may  come  back  and  ‘paint’ the  old  town 
red. 

I  lie  major  didn  t  understand  the  slang  expression,  and  in¬ 
quired  as  to  its  meaning. 

Y\  lien  Fred  told  him  lie  and  his  brother  officers  laughed 
heartily  and  promised  to  carry  the  paint  brush  for  him  if  he 
should  come  over  again. 

dr^n^c  ,here’  maJor’”  said  Fr«]-  “you  Dave  our  ad- 
lies*,  and  if  you  over  come  to  America  it  will  be  an  easy 

matter  lor  you  to  find  your  way  to  New  Era  Mv  parents 
.■es"£  In  New  York  City,  but  we  boys  spend  our  time  up 
tbe  State  in  the  little  city  that  we  founded  ourselves  Vis 

United“  S°ta  es  it  «reatT„  CC',lter  of  athletic  sports 'in  the 
which  is  o  vYu  fllY  ,!he  shores  of  »  beautiful  lake,  on 
in  America  On  tiff  one  s  de  is  the  «»est  race-track 

taefs  ri, enters  „„i  n  ^  mapnifioent  hotels,  summer  cot- 

au^TM  r^oTsvrr  rc  “rs 

come  over  with  a  lot  of  your  friends.  You  can  hrin"  n  scoje 

tire  se  sl‘  h  17  P  l°"  7isK  ;ln"  "e  our  guests  for  ho  e  , 
rro  season  Ill  be  frank  with  vou,  though  and  thiV 

$7nl  S01"  in  tllP  ^ 


gasped 


the  major.  “That’s 


no  place  for 


who 


is 

(i  rr 


for 


pipf 

W 

•*  V. 


a  man 
charge.” 

That’s  a  hint 
your  pocket?” 

“I  haven’t  had  n| 
we  struck  Europe, 
chewing-gum.” 
igor  you  can’t  buy 
into  a  u  um  hr i*  o*r* 


of  any  kind.” 

“Donnerwetter! 
a  German.” 

bee”an57i,;rrey0o"lyA0ncnb„,a  !tl  “!!"  *«  ail  the 

in  lint  county;  but  a  “an  iffset  forlhaf  d ‘n^  '2  "C  s0'1 
give  you  more  bealtv  fun  fim.,  <l©privation  well 

Europe.  You  fellows  have  treate^iis^VaHv11  lln“ywhc^  in 
want  to  show  you  that  we  can  do  the'  Raule  ursol^es  m  rr'ln 
our  country,  and  we  don’t  do  it  in  „  smau'way^u:;.0^ 

'on  .a  little  hook  giving  vou 
dare  say  you’ll  find 


will  mail  to 
place,  and  1 


we  return  home  I 
the  history  of  the 
esting. " 

"I  should  be  glad  to  read  it.”  said  the 
ally  know  of  some  friends  who  are  going 
next  summer.  One  of  them  has  a  hro 
engo.  How  far  is  that  from  vour 


inter- 


major.  "  l  person- 
er  i  >  Non  \  ork 
her  living  {„  oht* 


It’s  between 
said  Fred. 


eight  hundred  anti 
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a  thou -a ml  miles  from 
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*  Arl»,  but  America  is  a  biff  place!” 

*^n  stuff  all  Europe  in  one  corner  of  it. 


we 


_ ...  _  ..  It’s 

three  thousand  miles  from  New  York  10  San  Francisco.  But 
wo  li  tre  railroads  and  steamboats  that  penetrate  every  quar¬ 
ter  or  it.  It  would  take  you  several  years  to  see  the  whole 
country;  and  let  me  tell  you  it's  a  country  worth  seeing.  We 
o.ave  n  o  largest  fresh  water  lakes  in  the  world.  The  Missis- 
\  alley  is  the  greatest  on  the  globe,  and  we  have  un¬ 
derground  caverns  in  which  you  can  travel  many  miles,  lighted 
by  electricity.  You  can  travel  for  miles  and  miles  in  a  boat 
on  a  sileur  river  in  which  there  are  fishes  without  eyes.” 

The  major  laughed  and  nudged  one  of  liis  brother  officers. 

Fred  noticed  it  and  said: 


“I  know  it 's  enough  to  split  your  heads  to  try  to  entertain 
su  h  statements,  but  those  are  small  things  with  us.  If 
you  come  over  there  I’ll  pay  you  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
ffi  id  if  you  find  a  single  statement  not  right  up  in  harmony 
with  the  truth.  I  can  take  you  to  a  spring  in  California, 
flowing  copiously  from  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  whose 
waters  are  pure  vinegar,  as  fine  as  ever  was  made  from 
apple  cider;  and  as  for  mineral  springs,  they  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  warranted  to  cure  all  tlie  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  There  are  millions  of  Germans  in  America,  and 
when  they  get  a  foothold  over  there  they  remain  till  the  end 
of  their  days,  and  they  are  the  best  of  our  foreign  citizens. 
I  can  show  you  big  trees  in  California  that  are  as  many 
feet  in  diameter  as  the  width  of  this  street  we  are  standing 


on. 


“Donner  wetter!”  gasped  the  other  officer. 

‘•Oh.  you’ll  say  that  often!”  laughed  Fred.  “I  know  you 
won’t  believe  it  until  you  see  it.  but  there  are  more  won¬ 
ders  in  America  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
I  could  explain  to  you  the  wonders  of  the  great  Colorado 
Canyon,  where  an  immense  river  flows  for  six  hundred  miles 
through  a  channel  it  has  cut  through  rock,  ranging  from 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  depth,  where  in  many 
places  the  walls  are  as  straight  up  from  the  water’s  edge  as 
the  wails  of  these  brick  buildings  from  the  foundation  .to  the 
roof.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


FRED  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  REACH  PARIS 


Fred’s  description  of  the  great  canyon  of  the  Colorado 
seemed  so  utterly  incredible  that  Major  Bache  and  his  friends 
shook  their  heads  and  laughed. 

“Too  big  for  you,  eh?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  entirely  so.” 

“All  right.  I’m  sorry  you  are  so  incredulous.  But  let  me 
tell  you  that  half  the  story  hasn’t  been  told  yet.  I  don’t 
want  to  kill  you  by  relating  the  natural  marvels  of  America; 
but  when  you  return  to  your  quarters  if  you’ll  make  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  few  things  I’ve  told  you,  then  come  over  to 
America  and  see  for  yourself,  I  will  agree  to  pay  you  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  every  false  statement  made.  I  can 
take  you  to  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  on  a  mountainside  from 
which  a  cold  wind  blows  outward  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  that.  too.  at  a  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The 
thermometer  may  be  up  in  the  nineties,  yet  you  will  need 
an  overcoat  if  you  stand  ten  minutes  in  that  blast  of  wind 
from  that  cavern;  and  as  for  animals,  we  have  some  won¬ 
der^  also.  ,  The  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the 

largest  in  the  world,  and  is  about  as  hard  to  kill  as  an 
African  or  Asiatic  elephant.  They  are  so  tenacious  of  life 
that  I've  known  them  to  run  for  miles  after  being  shot 

thro-,  -h  the  heart;  but  a  bullet  through  the  brain  or  a  broken 

neck  stops  them  on  the  spot.” 

“That’s  the  sort  of  game  I’d  like  to  hunt,”  remarked  one 


of  the  officers. 

“\il  right.  There  are  other  dangerous  game  besides  the 
grizzly  bear.  We  have  the  cougar  or  mountain  lion,  the  wolf, 
the  wildcat,  the  black  bear  and  the  brown  bear,  and  nearly 
.“Xore  of  different  kinds  of  deer.  If  you’ll  come  over  with 
a  party  of  friends  we’ll  go  out  West  with  you  for  a  camp 

hunt  to  last  a  month.”  . 

Mfo.v  far  would  we  have  to  go  from  your  place?” 

“About  two  thousand  miles.” 

The  officer  fairly  gasped  and  exclaimed: 

'  ,i  a  oonotiy  1  ftucb  a  country . 

•Oh  you  haven’t  beard  the  hundredth  part  of  it  yet!  I 
u  you  to  river*  flowing  through  a  level  country  where 

'they  fj.  ..p;.ea;  underground  and  are  never  seen  again;  then 


to  others  that  disappear  and  reappear  just  a  few  hundred 
yards  away.  I  can  show  you  a  spring  of  clear  water  boiling 
up  from  the  ground  in  which  .a  good-sized  steamboat  goes  in 
and  turns  around  and  steams  out  again.  All  those  are  natural 
wonders.  I  can  take  you  into  one  of  the  greatest  States  in 
the  Union  where  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute-books  that 
if  a  man  tries  to  commit  suicide  and  makes  a  failure  of  it 
he  will  be  arrested,  tried,  and,  on  conviction,  sent  to  State 
prison.” 

“Donner  und  blitzen!  Is  that  true?” 

“Yes;  every  word  of  it  is  true.  We  beat  Europe  in  every¬ 
thing.  We  have  the  greatest  inventors  and  the  greatest  fools 
to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  have  pickpockets  and 
thieves  who  can  swipe  the  spectacles  off  your  face  while  you 
are  reading  a  newspaper.  They  can  steal  your  false  teeth 
cut  of  your  mouth  .while  you  are  eating  a  meal,  and  they  are 
so  full  of  enterprise  that  they  won’t  hesitate  a  minute  to  try 
to  sell  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  a  blind  man.” 

The  major  caught  Terry  laughing  and  at  once  suspected  that 
Fred  had  been  guying  them  all  the  time. 

Then  they  laughed,  too,  and  told  Fearnot  that  he  was  a  good 
story-teller. 

“I’ll  send  you  papers  that  will  prove  what  I  say,”  Fred  re¬ 
plied. 

“Oh,  anything  that  can  be  spoken  can  be  printed!  I  admit 
you  have  a  wonderful  country,  and  you  grow  some  wonderful 
people  there.  Of  course,  every  country  has  some  peculiarities 
that  seem  very  strange  to  other  people,  but  they  average  up 
pretty  much  the  same.” 

“Hardly.  You  fellows  are  way  behind  us  in  many  things. 
You  are  much  older,  but  -we’ve  grown  faster.  We’ve  given  the 
Old  World  pretty  much  all  the  great  inventions  of  the  last 
century.  People  enjoy  life  more  in  America  than  anywhere 
in  Europe,  because  of  useful  inventions.  For  a  while  you  beat 
us  on  sausage,  but  now  we  have  so  many  Germans  who  have 
come  over  to  us  that  we  have  everything  good  that  you  have  in 
Germany,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  They’ve  been  trying 
to  introduce  the  use  of  Limburger  cheese  among  Americans, 
but  I’ve  yet  to  see  any  but  Germans  use  it.  An  American  doesn’t 
care  to  fill  his  carcass  with  any  such  stuff.  We  all  think  there’s 
something  dead  in  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  buried  just  as 
soon  as  a  hole  can  be  dug  in  the  ground.  We  make  a  vast  lot 
of  cheese  in  America,  and  we  export  about  ten  million  pounds 
of  it  to  Europe.  But  we  never  send  out  of  me  country,  any¬ 
thing  that  smells  like  Limburger.” 

The  major  and  his  friends  walked  on  to  the  hotel  with  Fred 
and  Terry,  and  the  latter  carried  the  chewing-gum  up  to  the 
girls,  whilst  Fred  remained  to  talk  with  the  Germans. 

“Where  do  you  go  from  Berlin?”  the  major  asked. 

“I  guess  we’ll  go  straight  to  Paris;  but  we  won’t  stop  there 
long,  as  all  in  our  party  wish  to  make  a  tour  through  Ireland.” 

“Have  you  never  been  in  Ireland?”  the  major  asked. 

“No.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  fine  country,  but  you  should  see  it  in  May  or 
June.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  grass  grows  greener  in  Ireland 
than  anywhere  else  on  earth.” 

“Oh,  yes!  And  it  holds  on  late,  too,  I  am  told.  We  are 
not  too  late  to  see  it  yet  in  all  of  its  emerald  glory.  To  my 
mind  the  Irish  are  the  jolliest  people  in  the  world,  although 
France  has  long  had  the  name  of  having  a  happy  population; 
but  every  people  have  different  w-ays  of  enjoying  themselves. 
You  Germans  can  get  into  a  beer  hall  with  your  pipes  and 
beer  and  have  a  jolly  time;  nor  are  you  so  much  disposed  to 
fight  when  full  of  beer  as  many  other  people.  When  an  Irish¬ 
man  gets  drunk  he  wmnts  to  lick  somebody;  a  German  wrants 
to  sing;  an  Englishman  draw's  himself  inside  of  his  shell  like 
a  turtle,  and  he’s  gruff  and  morose,  whilst  a  Scotchman  sits 
down  and  contemplates  his  inebriety  writh  a  good  deal  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  Frenchman  is  disposed  to  make  merry  because 
he  gets  drunk  on  light  wines  and  absinthe.  When  a  Spaniard 
gets  loaded  he  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  singing  of  the  glories 
of  old  Spain.  In  America  our  population  has  been  so  mixed  by 
the  intermarriage  of  emigrants  that  a  drunken  man  shows 
some  of  the  features  of  all  the  others,  and  when  he  fights  he 
wants  to  see  blood.” 

The  major  and  his  friends  wrere  very  much  interested  in  his 
running  comments  on  the  characteristics  of  different  nation¬ 
alities.  They  thought  them  extremely  interesting,  and  they 
recognized  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  said. 

“America  is  a  wonderful  country,”  Fred  continued;  “and 
outside  of  the  city  of  London  it  has  a  greater  agglomeration 
of  people  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  In  America  emi¬ 
grants  spread  all  over  the  country;  more  in  the  North,  East 
and  West  than  in  the  South;  but  foreigners  who  no  to  England 
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all  gravitate  to  London;  and  those  who  go  to  America  make 
a  better  living,  and  thousands  of  them  prosper  and  grow  rich. 
Ot  all  our  emigrants  the  Germans  are  the  most  satisfactory,  for 
they  are  workers.  They  run  beer  saloons  in  the  cities  and 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Italians  always  settle  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  Irish  do,  too;  but  the  Germans,  the  Swedes,  Nor¬ 
wegians  and  Danes  prove  to  be  admirable  farmers.  In  the 
course  of  time  we  all  assimilate  and  become  almost  a  new  race 
of  people.  You  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  the  increase  of 
population  in  America  by  emigration  amounts  to  nearly  a 
million  a  year;  so  we  are  outgrowing  all  the  balance  of  the 
world.  Within  another  generation  our  shadow  will  reach  clear 
across  Europe,  but  we  are  so  far  away  that  you  don’t  feel 
frightened.” 

"Oh,  no!”  laughed  the  major.  “We  are  not  frightened  at 
anything.” 

That  s  right.  Don’t  be  scared.  We  are  not  going  to  hurt 
you.  But  we  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  when  the  affairs 
of  trie  world  are  being  discussed.  Here  in  Europe  you  are  all 
divided  and  jealous  of  each  other,  and  you  keep  five  millions 
or  soldiers  under  arms  in  time  of  peace.  With  us  our  manifest 
destiny  is  to  control  everything  between  the  North  and  South 
Poles  on  that  side  of  the  globe.  We  will  absorb  Canada  clear 
up  to  the  North  Pole.  Then  Mexico  will  follow  on  the  south 
side,  and  gradually  we  will  gravitate  southward  till  we  reach 
Cape  Horn.”  \ 

Your  ideas  are  big,”  smiled  the  major. 

Yes,  just  exactly  in  proportion  to  our  country  and  future 
prospects.  The  Monroe  doctrine  has  shut  Europe  out  on  both 
ffeA0rttl  and  Sollth  American  continents,  and  since  the  dav 
that  doctrine  was  first  promulgated  by  President  Monroe  not 
a  foot  of  land  on  either  continent  has  been  acquired  by  any 
European  government.  In  the  course  of  time  those  European 
governments  will  release  their  holdings  and  we  will  absorb 
them. 

♦  vTSo»P?,fe  a11  Europe  should  combine  against  you,  what 
then?  ’  the  major  asked. 

“We’d  lick  the  whole  crowd  of  you,”  laughed  Fred;  “for  we 
will  have  railroads  running  north  and  south,  five,  six  and 
seven  thousand  miles  long.  All  of  you  combined  might  sink 
our  navy,  but  we’ll  have  the  land.  Our  navy,  too,  is  growing 
last,  and  we  have  a  way  of  knocking  everything  out  of  the 
water  that  we  sail  up  against.  You’ll  all  be  too  far  away  from 
>our  base  of  supplies  to  make  an  effective  campaign,  either  on 
land  pr  sea.  You’ve  got  five  millions  of  men  under  arms,  and 
we  haven  t  one  hundred  thousand,  but  you  can’t  get  them  over 
to  us,  and  as  fast  as  they  come  we  will  scoop  them.” 

The  Germans  laughed,  shook  their  heads  and  complimented 
him  on  his  ability  to  talk. 

“Oh,  yes!  We  can  all  talk,  and  we  can  fight,  too.  But  the 
geograplucaP  situation  will  be  against  all  of  you.  England 

Tiro  !eufVaSt  nav.y  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  men  and  means! 
e  e  fighting  against  a  handful  of  Boers  in  South  Africa,  and 

l“®y„  d  /in<?ervari£S  in  that  country  ten  soldiers  to  one  Boer. 
Suppose  that  the  Boers  had  just  half  as  many  men  as  Eng¬ 
land  had  what  would  have  been  the  result?  They  wouid  have 

Enel7she«rp?ryf  redcoat  in  that  Part  of  tne  world;  yet  the 
Fnf ulh JUSt  as  brave  as  they,  and  you  Germans,  Russians, 
turf  ara  aJ  brave  as  the  soldiers  of  my  country;  but  na- 

vmcn  l  f  W?Uld  be  against  y°u.  There  is  the  distance  which 

J ?  rVGr  by  sea’  while  we  can  transport  armies 
distances  of  three,  four,  five  and  six  thousand  miles  through 

speak  nc3  J  VJf®  fre.sources  are  simply  inexhaustible.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  future,  now,  rather  than  as  matters  are  to¬ 
rt? C°™  0Ver  here  t0  flght  y°u-  you  would  kave 
hvlp  rlid  nes  that  ,we  would  have  over  there-  England 

reMllv  1  u  miM  7  ni\US  W  len  WG  Were  a  mere  bandful.  But 
„  ‘  ‘  w  . ou  d  bbe  to  see  an  international  agreement  to  dis- 

always  remained  disarmed  in  America,  keeping  a 

nectat?onyo  a^frn0Ugh  f°F  doniPStic  Secllrit>’’  n°t  in  the  fx- 
Iiectation  of  fighting  any  outside  nations." 

You  11  never  live  to  see  it.”  remarked  the  major, 
aaree  tn  to:  but  sfi11  they  ought  to  disarm  and 

sPirt  a  war  bin  r  1Cr  a?d  thrash  any  nation  that  tries  to 
Hu  nt  *  ♦  Europe  alone  a  thousand  millions  a  rear  are 

l£Vl*U8tain  vast  r  n,ies*  and  if  those  five  million  able- 

countrv  th  '!!!e,PUt  to,  work  t0  (,eveI°P  the  resources  of  the 
*he  rp8uJt  would  simbly  be  incalculable.” 

IMm  that  hPCuPaflnal  y.Canie  d°WD  after  Fred-  and  informed 
‘  A  *  1  was  needed  upstairs  In  a  consultation. 

with  Duncan. P(  hm,SP,f  to  the  Germans  and  returned  upstairs  j 

f  ..  J!.Vdbrr*  ,said  Margie,  ‘we  are  packing  up  to  leave  Berlin 
‘ 1  *  ..  e  we  'e  made  up  our  minds  to  do  so,  we  want  t» 


“All  right.  That  suits  me.  We  can  take  the  next  train  for 
Paris,  where  we  can  spend  a  few  days,  and  then  go  to  Ire¬ 
land.” 

“Where  shall  we  land  in  Ireland?” 

“Dublin,  of  course,  for  all  the  steamers  stop  there.  Then 
we'll  take  a  jaunt  by  rail  to  the  largest  cities,  and  drive 
through  the  country  in  carriages  or  jaunting-cars.  I  think 
we'll  land  there  just  in  time  to  strike  some  of  the  fairs.1* 
“I  don't  think  we’d  better  strike  any  of  them,”  said  Evelyn, 
“for  the  only  amusement  at  these  Irish  fairs  is  drinking 
whisky  and  cracking  heads.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear.  I’ve  never  been  in  Ireland,  but 
I’ve  read  a  great  deal  about  the  customs  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  talked  with  many  Irishmen  and  travelers.  At  those  little 
country  fairs  there  is  more  trading  and  love-making  going  on 
than  anything  else.  All  the  young  people  wear  their  best 
clothes  and  go  there  to  have  a  good  time,  and  they  dance  and 
make  merry  morning,  noon  and  night.  They  are  ftie  kindest- 
hearted  people  in  the  world.” 

“Well,  when  does  the  next  train  leave?” 

"Oh,  they  are  leaving  every  hour!  But  I  can  find  out  in  a 
few  minutes  the  best  through  train  for  us  to  take,”  and  with 
that  he  went  downstairs  to  consult  with  the  clerk  at  the  desk, 
whose  business  it  was  to  answer  all  questions  of  that  nature. 

He  found  that  they  could  take  a  through  train  a  couple  of 
hours  later. 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Fred.  “Let  me  know  the  sum  total 
of  what  we  owe  you.” 

“Sorry  to  see  you  leave,”  said  the  manager,  who  came  up 
at  the  moment;  “for  you  and  your  party  have  been  the  means 
of  ^drawing  a  great  deal  of  custom  to  the  house.” 

“Thank  you.  Glad  to  hear  it;  one  good  turn  deserves 
another.  Some  of  us  will  probably  be  here  again  next  year,  or 
perhaps  some  of  my  friends  will  come  over,  and  I’ll  give  them 
letters  to  your  house  on  condition  that  you  treat  them  as 
kindly  as  you’ve  treated  us.” 

Thank  you!  Thank  you!  We  try  to  treat  all  our  patrons 
impai tially ;  but  well  take  special  care  of  any  of  your  friends 
who  honor  us  with  their  patronage.” 

The  girls  had  about  finished  their  packing. 

Fred  jumped  into  a  carriage,  drove  to  the  American  Lega¬ 
tion  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Ambassador  and  bid  him  good- 
vy  • 

Then  he  returned,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  entire  party 
entered  carriages  and  were  driven  to  the  railway  station. 

The  next  evening  they  arrived  in  Paris  and  went  to  the 
American  hotel  where  they  had  stopped  on  a  former  occasion. 

Hello!  Hello!”  exclaimed  a  voice  behind  them  as  Fred 
Terry  and  Dick  were  registering  their  names,  and.  turning, 
they  saw  several  Americans  whom  they  personally  knew 

Of  course,  a  lively  handshaking  followed 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  one;  “you’ve  been  plaving  the 
deuce  in  Germany  and  Austria.”  6 

Well,  we  did  have  a  lively  time  for  a  while,  but  we  left 
t  ruf  behind  us.  What  are  you  doing  here  in  Paris9" 

w  °h’  ^Ve.  been  here  a  weok-  Came  over  from  London  last 
week,  n  hich  way  are  you  going  from  here9" 

“Well,  we  will  be  here  for  a  few  days,  after  which  we  in¬ 
fo?  home'?  a  tnP  through  Ire|and.  Then  welll  make  a  break 

!’^ave  you  secured  return  passage?” 

I  lvcTnooi>«t\!i1nihaVe  ,tr0llble  5n  getting  passage  on  any  of  the 
this season!”  ’  °F  the  t0UriSt  travel  is  unusVall.v  heavy 

.  Tbat  8  a11  riglit.  Tf  we  have  to,  we'll  buv  a  steamer  " 

’  In^vlrv^f :  an?  then  seI1  11  again  wben  we  get  home." 
stonninJ  i  i™^?  U  was  known  to  all  the  Americans 

rived  aid  al/nf  th°te  that  Fearnot  and  bis  friends  had  r.r- 
Danube  ^  he™  Wanted  to  hear  about  the  trouble  on  the 


o  go  al 


“Yes?  wImI-u  *1’  ‘!,e  p!,pers?"  Tern-  asked  them, 
ticulars  were  not  published*"  “  agal"‘  f°r  Certa,n*  •“  W 

It  ?XCUSe  ,from  sa>  ing  anything  about  it. 

the  feelin^f nf  nti  t0  US/J?nd  1,1  repeating  it  we  might  wound 
i  nlPm  Jf(i  others;  a  Cung  we  don't  wish  to  do.  We've  had 
?,d  ?  U  !le'  Part,cularly  in  Berlin.” 

Vienna?’’1  h°W  about  that  slugins  with  Madame  Cortint  in 
ing°df.”hat  "a8  SimpIy  a  pleasant  incident!  Not  worth  speak- 

eheuid'  alT'"' he  *  nlfnrr’  }K  H  v'apn  t  ;vorth  Hiking  of,  mhy 
all  die  papers  in  Europe  publish  accounts  of  it?* 
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“Why,  to  fill  up  space,  of  course!"  laughed  Terry.  “Every 
newspaper  man  can  explain  that  to  you." 

The  boys  got  away  from  their  friends  as  soon  as  they  could, 
joined  the  girls  and  accompanied  them  down  to  the  supper 
room. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  custom  of  eating  at  all  hours  between 
sunset  and  midnight:  and  of  all  cities  in  Europe  Paris  is  best 
lighted  at  night. 

“Say,  Evelyn,"  said  Margie,  looking  out  through  a  window 
of  the  great  dining  hall,  “did  you  ever  see  such  a  beautiful 
sight?” 

“Yes,"  was  the  reply.  “I  would  rather  look  out  through  the 
windows  of  our  cottage  at  New  Era  and  see  the  reflection  of 
the  stars  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  than  gaze  at  all  the  electric 
lights  in  Europe.” 

“So  would  I,"  said  Mary,  quickly. 

“I  believe  I  would,  too,”  put  in  Terry. 

“Say,  Mrs.  Livingston,”  said  Fred,  “you’ve  never  been  up  to 
New  Era.  Now,  next  season  you  and  Mr.  Livingston  must 
come  up  and  stop  with  us  as  our  guests.”  •>' 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  were  quite  pleased  at  the  invitation 
extended  them. 

“Now  look  here,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Livingston,  “I’ve  no¬ 
ticed  that  you’ve  extended  invitations  to  acquaintances  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin  to  spend  the  season  with  you  as  your  guests 
at  New  Era.  I  don't  know  that  any  of  them  are  going  to  come 
over.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  we ‘don’t  appreciate  your 
kind  invitation,  but  you  entertain  a  great  deal.  Wife  and  I 
are  very  quiet  in  our  way,  and  would  dislike  very  much  to  be  a 
source  of  trouble  ^o  any  one.  We’ve  made  up  our  minds 
already  to  visit  your  beautiful  little  city  and  enjoy  its  attrac¬ 
tions,  but  we  prefer  to  take  rooms  at  one  of  the  hotels,  so  that 
we  can  go  and  come  as  we  please.” 

“All  right,  but  you  could  do  all  that  in  our  cottage.”  \ 

“Well,  I’ve  made  some  inquiry  about  that  cottage,  and  I’ve  I 
learned  that  there  only  nine  rooms  in  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Dick  Duncan  asked.  “Do 
you  think  we 'have  got  only  one  cottage?  And  do  you  think 
we  invite  people  to  visit  us  when  we  haven’t  room  for  them? 

“Oh,  no!  But  at  times  you  young  people  are  very  noisy, 
when  we  old  people  prefer  quiet.  We  can  take  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  a  hotel,  retire  when  we  please  away  from  the  noise;  but 
you  can  rest  assured  that  we  won’t  avoid  you  young  people 
by  any  means.  We’ll  sail  in  your  yachts,  ride  in  your  car¬ 
riages,  fish  on  these  docks  and  dine  with  you  often.  I’ve 
reached  an  age  when  I’ve  just  begun  to  learn  how  to  enjoy 
life,  and  fortunately  we  have  laid  up  enough  to  enable  us  to 

do  sc.”  ,  .  . 

“What’s  the  matter  with  buying  a  cottage?”  Terry  asked, 
“and  spend  your  summers  up  there?  You'll  find  nothing  to 

equal  it  in  the  State.” 

“I’ll  think  about  that  when  I  see  it.” 

Thp  next  day  Fred  notified  by  telephone  Count  Albert  of  the 
arrival  of  his  party  in  Paris,  and  in  a  little  while  the  young 
nob-eman  showed  up. 

O:  course  he  knew  all  of  them  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  and  he  spent  all  the  forenoon  there  with  the  party. 

He  informed  them  that  his  mother,  the  Duchess,  expected 
t!mm  all  to  dine  with  her  in  the  evening. 

V  took  considerable  persuasion  to  induce  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liv- 
■p.-  'ton  to  believe  that  they  were  included  in  the  invitation. 
Count  Albert  insisted  most  strenuously  that  they  were  not 
cn; v  included,  but  expected. 

The  entertainment  was  really  a  banquet.  The  Duchess 
■  -d  several  other  friends  present,  all  members  of  the  nobility, 
;V  rr./fet  the  young  American  friends  of  her  son,  and  a  lively 
■V,'.  Dry  all  had.  The  Duchess,  as  she  shook  hands  with  Fred, 
Tory  and  Dick,  remarked: 

-i  h-  ar  that  you  young  gentlemen  have  been  mixed  up  in 

;  “Weil  wc  are  none  the  worse  for  it,  are  we?”  Terry  asked. 

Really  I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  or  not.  It  beems  to 

-  to  be  a  bad  habit,  though.”  „ 

•V'c'l  you  know  the  old  saying,  ‘When  one  goes  to  Rome  he 
;lf;/s  the  Romans  do.’  A  man  in  Europe  who  refuses  to 

-v  *  challenged  loses  caste  and  reputation,  though  it 

A*  ri0t  to  be  ho.  All  the  world  hates  a  coward,  and  the 
.  Jvx  sanguinary  warrior  is  admired  by  the  most  timid,  shrink¬ 


ing  woman.  I  would  much  rather  imprint  a  kiss  upon  the 
hand  of  my  lady  than  to  make  an  impression  with  a  saber  on 
the  most  thorough  savage.  Custom,  you  know,  makes  people 
do  foolish  things  sometimes.” 

“But  surely  you  don’t  fight  duels  in  America,  do  you?  ’ 

“Sometimes.  It’s  a  big  country,  you  know,  and  what  is  pop¬ 
ular  in  one  part  of  it  may  be  unpopular  in  another.” 

The  Duchess  was  particularly  gracious  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  and  cordially  invited  them  to  visit  her  again. 

She  was  always  fond  of  Evelyn,  and  never  failed  to  show 
her  partiality  for  her  whenever  they  met;  but  she  was  equally 
pleasant  to  Mary  and  Margie,  as  the  latter  was  a  daughter  of 
an  old  schoolmate  whom  she  had  always  loved. 

“Your  grace,”  said  Fred,  as  they  were  leaving,  “Albert  tells 
me  that  it  is  your  intention  to  visit  New.  York  next  year.” 

“Yes,  it  is  our  intention  to  do  so.” 

“Then  you  must  come  to  New  Era  as  our  guests,  for  really 
I  think  it  would  be  cruel  to  Albert  if  he  were  kept  from  us, 
as  we  would  exert  ourselves  to  make  his  visit  a  pleasant  one.” 

“Well,  you  know  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  your  mother,” 
replied  the  Duchess. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Fred;  “for  mother  spends  part  of  each 
season  up  tnere  with  us;  so  I  won’t  urge  you  further  at  this 
time.” 

They  took  leave  of  her  and  returned  to  the  hotel  at  a  late 
hour,  and  naturally  were  very  late  in  rising  the  next  day. 

The  girls  proceeded  to  do  a  lot  of  shopping,  although  at  Ber¬ 
lin  they  declared  they  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

The  young  count  was  with  the  boys,  and  together  they  vis¬ 
ited  the  faxnous  military  club  where,  three  years  before,  Fred 
had  fought  a  double  duel  with  a  couple  of  French  officers. 

They  were  well  received  by  a  number  of  officers  present,  and 
they  remained  there  about  an  hour,  returning  to  the  hotel  in 
time  to  join  the  girls  at  dinner. 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Fred,  at  the  table,  “how  many  days  do 
you  want  for  shopping?” 

“We  don't  want  another  day,  brother,”  said  Margie;  “for 
we’ve  no  room  in  our  trunks  for  more  than  the  little  things  we 
bought  to-day.  Not  one  of  us  needs  an  extra  dress.” 

“Have  you  got  all  the  paint  and  powder,  puffs  ana  chewing- 
gum  that  you  need?” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  those  are  personal  matters  that  you  have 

nothing  to  do  with.”  » 

“That’s  all  right.  I  know  more  about  you  girls  than  you 
think  I  do.  But  if  you  are  ready  to  leave  to-morrow  we’ll 
start  for  Calais  in  the  morning,  cross  over  to  Liverpool, 
and  there  take  a  packet  for  Dublin.  There  are  other  ways  that 
we  could  go,  but  I  perfer  that  one.” 

The  girls  promised  to  be  ready  on  time,  and  that  evening 
they  took  leave  of  Count  Albert,  and  early  the  next  morning 

were  off.  .  ^ 

On  reaching  Calais  the  boys  were  most  agreeably  surprised 
at  finding  they  could  take  a  steamer  there  for  Dublic  without 
crossing  over  to  Liverpool. 

“By  George,  I’m  glad  of  that!  ”  said  Terry.  “It  will  save  us 
making  two  trips  by  water.  I’ve  never  crossed  this  Channel 
without  becoming  more  or  less  seasick,  except  the  last  time, 
when  we  had  just  crossed  the  Atlantic.” 

“Oh,  my!  Are  we  going  to  be  seasick  again,  Terry?”  Eve¬ 
lyn  inquired. 

“I  guess  you  will,  for  Old  Neptune  never  lets  slip  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  a  little  fun  with  us.” 

“My  but  I  dread  it!”  said  Mary. 

“I’ll  hold  you,”  Terry  offered. 

“Indeed,  you  won’t!” 

They  had  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  steamer  sailed, 
which  time  they  spent  in  the  offices  of  the  steamship  company. 

They  were  fortunate,  however,  in  having  extremely  fine 
weather  for  the  trip.  Still,  for  all  that,  the  girls  were  consid¬ 
erably  shaken  up  by  the  rolling  of  the  sea,  and  they  were  very 
glad  indeed  when  they  reached  the  quay  at  Dublin. 

They  went  to  the  finest  hotel  in  the  city,  got  comfortable 
quarters,  and  the  next  day  were  eager  to  get  out  and  see  the 
capital  of  Ireland.  , 

They  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  many  magnificent 
buildings  they  saw. 

They  saw  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  resided  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland.  They  also  visited  the  famous  University  of 
Dublin,  from  which  had  graduated  many  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  Great  Britain.  They  saw  the  statue  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in 
front  of  the  university,  and  stopped  to  gaze  at  it. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “old  Dan  was  a  big  man  in  his 
day.” 

“Yes,  Indeed!  and  in  the  British  Parliament  at  London  h< 
made  things  warm  for  many  British  statesmen.  He  was  men- 
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tally  the  peer  of  the  best  of  them.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  full- 
grown  statesman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.” 

\es;  and  ho  was  not  the  only  great  orator  Ireland  has  pro¬ 
duced.  In  proportion  to  her  population  she  has  furnished  more 
than  her  share  of  orators,  poets  and  historians.  There  is  no 
country  in  Europe  whoso  ancient  and  modern  history  I  am 
more  fond  of  reading  than  that  of  Ireland,  but  one  can’t  read 
it  without  shedding  tears  over  her  misfortunes.  They  are 
such  ardent  lovers  of  freedom  that  they  prefer  to  leave  their 
n.iuve  land  to  staying  at  home  and  submitting  to  the  exactions 
of  the  English  foreigners.  They  are  to-day  scattered  all  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I’ve  often  asked  myself  if  they  bettered 
themselves  by  going  into  any  other  country  than  America.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  they  are  not  going  into  any  other 
country  extensively  but  the  United  States.” 

“Oh,  they  are  all  over  Europe!  You’ll  find  Irish  soldiers  in 
every  army  from  Spain  .to  Russia.” 

’’Well,  that’s  owing  to  their  natural  fondness  for  wrar,  for 
Notwithstanding  all  her  hatred  of  England,  she  furnishes  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  English  army.  Wellington  himself  was  an 
Irishman,  and  the  best  generals  in  the  British  army  to-day  are 
'Irish.  Its  strange,  but  it’s  true.  But  all  would  be  changed  if 
England  were  Catholic  as  well  as  Ireland.  That  seems  to  be 
the  iock  the>  ^plit  on.  If  they  go  to  France  they  are  among 
Catholics.  If  they  go  to  Spain  or  Italy  there  are  Catholics 
there.  W  hen  they  cross  over  to  England  the  laws  over  there 
don  t  mtertere  with  their  religion,  but  over  here  you’ll  see 
imore  short-sighted  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  it  grows 
out  of  that  almost  exclusively.” 

Everybody  passing  had  more  or  less  of  the  brogue,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tact  that  the  purest  English  spoken  is  in  Dublin. 

.  1  hey  spent  the  entire  day  in  sightseeing;  were  driven  around 
in  carriages,  even  out  in  the  suburbs  and  through  some  of  the 
neautiful  parks. 

"Its  a  beautiful  city,”  Evelyn  remarked. 

“Yes,  indeed!”  assented  Margie  and  Mary. 

‘  \es;  but  it  is  still  more  beautiful  in  the  interior.  The  land¬ 
scape  is  tine  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  country  is  a  vivid 
green , 

0 

“Say,  Fred,”  called  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with  our 
chartering  comfortable  coaches  and  making  a  tour  through 
th?  ^Jlntry  ht  a  leisurely  pace?  I’d  like  to  go  way  out  among 
JhMt  w  !  and  dales,  visit  the  lakes,  see  the  old  round  towers 
that  wc.e  built  one  and  two  thousand  years  ago.” 

I  d  like  to  do  that,  too,  Terry,  but  we  must  "write  to  the 

It^?hlwpM?eht  at.Liverp°o1  for  return  passage  to  New  York. 
Ln  £  *  ?  1  have  t0  wait  at  least  a  month  before  we  can  get 

by  thousarul s  aar ters’  for  American  tourists  are  now  returning 

claimed  ^  HaVG  WG  g0t  t0  Wait  that  lc,ng?”  Margie  ex- 

af-raid  f30,  .un!ess  we  So  to  some  German  port 
and  take  an  emigrant  ship.”  v 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  that,”  said  Terry. 

I  h!ddhPttIrI?arked  Mr>  LivinSston.  “I  guess  my  wife  and 
selvec  b\v  eam  ^  y0Urg  pe0pIe  to  finish  the  tour  your- 

in  a  «ood  h„TS  in  I?refGfr-  l°  rfimain  SettIed  down  comfortably 
jauntrng-cars.”  Jauntin&  ab  over  Ireland  in  carriages  and 

J15J,an[15  the  three  girls  protested.  They  declared  they 
could  not  do  without  Mrs.  Livingston.  ueciaiea  tnej 

deaTS;  7W0  of  you  have  your  brothers  with 
or ’a  lady  ”1  ’  accepted  everywhere  as  sufficient  protection 

Yes  we  know  that,”  said  Evelyn.  “But  we  would  like  so 
“\v/n  haVM,y0U  flld  Mr-  Livingston  with  us.” 

Vew  tk  *H°U  tiU  you  are  read7  to  return  to 

We  Wl11  visit  some  friends  in  England  where 

michTavelfngTweM^staThereTiTv61^  than  T  T'"8  s° 

<1  the  sailing  of  your  steamer  "  y°"  ascertaln  the 


for  a  tour  through  the  country.  There  are  railroads  run¬ 
ning  about  in  various  directions,  but  I  prefer  to  make  the 
trip  in  carriages,  if  we  can  get  good,  comfortable  ones,  for 
then  we  can  see  the  country  as  we  go  through  it,  stop  when 
and  where  we  please,  attend  county  lairs  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

The  clerk  of  the  hotdl  told  them  where  to  go  to  find  out 
what  they  wanted. 

It  was  a  large  livery  stable,  the  proprietor  of  which  fre¬ 
quently  equips  tourists  for  such  trips. 

They  found  the  proprietor  an  extremely  business  sort  of 
an  individual,  who  said  he  could  fix  them  up  all  right. 

“So  there  are  six  of  you,  eh?  Three  ladies  and  three  jintle- 
men?” 

“Yes,  and  we  have  considerable  baggage,  too.  Each  of  us 
has  .a  trunk  and  handbag.” 

“Can’t  you  be  afther  laving  some  of  thim  behind?” 

“I  don’t  know',  but  I’ll  see,”  said  Fred.  “It  may  be  that 
they  can  divide  the  baggage  by  getting  smaller  trunks,  and 
put  in  them  such  things  as  they  must  necessarily  have.” 

They  returned  to  the  hotel  and  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  girls. 

*  “Now,  girls,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  using  steamer 
trunks?  You  have  them  w'ith  you;  hence  you  need  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  buying  new  ones.  It  won’t  do  those 
big  trunks  any  good  jolting  them  over  the  rough  roads  through 
the  country.”  . 

The  girls  laughed  and  said  they  would  try  to  manage  it. 

“Fred,  wffiat  sort  of  a  vehicle  are  we  to  ride  in?”  Evelvn 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know  yet.  We  had  to  first  find  out  about  the  bag¬ 
gage.  ° 

,,  returning  to  the  livery  stable  man  they  reported  to  him 
^  par^y  could  get  along  v/ith  a  steamer  trunk  for  each. 

.ihats  a  big  difference,”  said  the- stableman;  “and  we  can 
mana£Vhat  a11  right.  But  still  it  will  take  an  extra  wagon, 
and  that  will  be  after  costing  you  a  good  deal  ” 

“0h’  ye*!  Jt  costs  money  to  travel;  but  let  us  have  your 
figures.  What  sort  of  a  carriage  can  you  give  us?” 

The  proprietor  showed  them  several  vehicles  in  which  a 

Pa‘‘M  wf  S1X  r0uld.,be  seated  comfortably,  besides  the  driver. 
Now  see  here,  said  Terry,  “we  don’t  wmnt  any  b”eak- 

driver.”  ^  WaiU  S°°d  liarness  and  S°°d  horses  and  a  good 

I  can  give  you  all  that,”  said  the  man,  and  then  he  named 

he  earrvini°rfehCl1  day>  W?ich  Eluded  a  smaHer  Team  Tor 
the  cairying  oi  baggage  and  six  horses,  two  for  the  baggage 

wragon  and  four  for  the  coach. 

.  *Say’  don  t  take  us  for  members  of  the  royal  family 
Vr?UT  T'Ty  asked  when  he  heard  the  charges  5' 

Jivil  a  bit.  But  its  mesclf  I  was  thinking  that  iverv  win 
Of  you  IS  as  good  as  any  of  them.”  } 
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“Do  you  hear  that,  Terry?”  "laughed  Fred  slqnnine-  n 
find  ,°h“  t  8  shoulder-  “You  are  in  Ireland  niw,  and^o? 
blarney-stone^’’  5’°U  haVe  dealings  wifh  has  kissed  the 

thlt^one  mysefT’”  ““  T8rry'  “I  Want  *°  aP  -gainst 

and  pap!e  80 

even  Ihe  baiishTT6'3  nothins  in  Il'eland  afraid  of.  not 

be'Tne  w  rn£v““  T6d’  *'  don'‘  know  »ow  long  we’ll 
the  balance  when ‘we  return.""0  W88kS  advance  and  settle 
all?i  U's  a  fine  man  y°u  are!” 

to  beaflneameThttooAwh'  Tant  th?  tw°  Sive 

af“Sutreelr  d0tTS-?mi  v<?hicle" and  obey* orders  •■US‘UeS5’  look 
Sure,  and  they’ll  do  all  that!”  * 

early  on  the^oYlowing  morning’ ^or^h  T^ey  Were  to  start 
Emerald  Isle.  1  b  or  their  jaunt  through  the 
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further  negotiation  the  steamer’s  agent  at 
rpoo,  e  pr  ce  of  the  tickets  and  so  notified  the 
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see  what  arrangements  we  can 


CHAPTER  IV. 

hie  first  DAT  OX  THE  ROAD 
Now  look  here,  girls, 


make 


the  hotel,  after  havTna' T'wieTn  "T.  ,h<>y  to 

”1  well  remember  n  talk  I  had  win.  1“i8°"."'",s  for 
Har  trip  through  Ireland  ami  ',f  a  r T-d.  Wh°  ma<1*  11  ,!m‘ 
me.  He  remarked  that  even  in  ’’  ""**  1,"’t  b“  ««'<» 
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poverty  he  saw  hundreds  of  women  and  children  suffering 
ihe  pangs  of  hunger,  clothed  in  rags,  and  yet  cheerful  and 
full  of  kind  words  for  everybody  who  passed  them.  Now  we 
want  to  go  well  provided  with  little  presents  that  will  glad¬ 
den  the  hearts  of  children  and  their  mothers.’ 

“Oh  my,  Fred!  I  am  so  glad  you  mentioned  that,  said 
Evelyn.  "Frequently  a  little,  trifling  present  will  send  a  ray 
of  sunshine  through  the  heart  of  a  child.  ’ 

“Of  course!  I  want  to  give  you  girls  some  money,  and  have 
you  buy  a  whole  lot  of  things  to  take  along  for  distribution, 
"but  you  must  remember  that  to  give  useful  presents  to  all 
would  require  the  necessity  of  an  extra  wagon  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars;  so  w'here  there  are.  so  many  to  be  re¬ 
membered  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  buying  only  cheap 
things.  It  wouldn’t  be  wrong  for  you  to  get  several  dozen 
pretty  little  handerchiefs  for  girls  just  budding  into  woman¬ 
hood — confectioneries  for  the  little  children;  and  don  t  for¬ 
get  the  mothers.  For  any  little  thing  they  will  feel  so  grate¬ 
ful  that  vou  wall  hear  ‘God  bless  you’  just  as  far  as  they  can 
see  you.  "  I  only  wish  we  had  money  enough  to  make  every  one 
whom  wTe  meet  comfortable  and  happy  as  long  as  he  or  she 
may  live.  But  we  can’t  do  it.  We  boys  will  carry  along  with 
us  pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  men.  Of  course,  each  one  would 
like  a  bottle  of  whisky,  but  they  can’t  get  it  from  us;  but 
no  man  ever  puffed  a  pipe  who  enjoys  a  smoke  betier  than 
an  Irishman.  These  people  are  the  easiest  to  make  friends 
with  you’ll  find  anywhere  in  the  world,  and„  anybody  tiom 
America  is  always  welcomed  in  their  midst. 

They  all  went  out  into  the  city  to  make  their  purchases, 
and  it  was  a  shopping  expedition  somewhat  like  that  made 
by  friends  in  the  interest  of  Santa  Claus  in  America. 

Thev  met  with  the  very  difficulty  that  Fred  anticipated, 
and  that  was  they  saw  so  much  they  wanted  to  get  that  they 
hardlv  knew  where  to  begin  or  where  to  stop.  Twice  the  boys 
had  to  replendish  the  girls’  pocketbooks,  and  they  did  so 

jrladly-  each  time.  .  ,  „  . 

Margie  knew  very  little  about  children  s  wants  for  she 

and  Fred  had  been  the  only  children  ever  known  in  the  Fear- 
not  family;  but  Evelyn  and  Mary,  having  little  brothers  aid 
sisters  at  home,  had  no  difficultynn  securing  what  they  thought 

most  acceptable.  . 

Dick  Duncan  bought  a  whole  box  of  candies,  and  had  1 
sent  to  the  hotel  to  be  placed  in  the  baggage  wagon 
When  they  returned  from  their  shopping  tour  they 
amazed  at  the  pile  ot  things  that  greeted  them.  The  par- 
chases  had  been  delivered  promptly. 

“Wherever  will  we  put  them?”  exclaimed  Evelyn 
“Oh  we’ll  take  them  along- some  way.  Well  find  plenty 
of  room  under  the  seats  in  the  coach,  and  we  ought  to  keep 
some  in  there  with  us,  anyway,  because  we  don  t  want  to  get 
r  and  go  to  the  wagon  after  little  things  we  may  wish  to 

diThebUboys  had  to  buy  two  extra  trunks  in  which  to  pack 
the  purchases. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  coach  and  the  extra  wagon 
arrived  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  were  waiting  for  the  toui 
when  they  came  out  of  the  breakfast  room.  _ 

They  took  a  hurried  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston,  w  10 
promised  to  be  on  the  steamer  when  they  came  aboard  it 

their  Intention  to  visit  friends  in  Engiand  and  travel 
at  their  leisure  whilst  the  young  people  were  doing  the  Em- 

er An  ample  lunch  basket  had  been  filled  for  them  and  when 
they  v.  re  all  seated  in  the  coach  they  were  greatly  surprised 

at  the  ample,  room  they  had. 

Thp  vehicle  had  been  intended  to  carry  much  larger  par  ies. 
horses  were  splendid  animals,  the  harness  almost  new 
and  the  vehicle  itself  sound  in  every  respect, 

••Now  driver,”  said  Terry,  “I  want  your  name. 

“¥hya?sTgoodnnameS.°Andy.  We've  had  a  President  in  the 
United  States  named  Andy,  and  they  say  he  had  Irish  blood 

in  his  veins.”  ,  „  .  , ,  .  „ 

“Sure  thin  he  was  afther  making  a  good  Prisidenc. 

-Oh  yes'  He  was  all  right.  They  couldn  t  fool  him  about 
whisky.''  knew  good  whisky  as  soon  as  he  smelled  it. 

Didn't  have  to  wait  to  taste  it.”  twenty-eight  years 

of  a’gey  * jovfal^good -natu red  fellow,  with  a  dea.  of  patience 

and  great  physical  strength. 

v  Aft tho  hneea^e  wagon  was  named  I  at. 
;  ...  •  isliman,"  laughed  Terry,  “with 


such  a  name  as  that.  It  seems  to  me  they  ve  got  things  nuxe 
My  name  is  real  Irish.” 

“And  pwhat  is  it?”  „ 

“It’s  Terrence,  but  of  course  they  all  call  me  Terry. 

“Sure,  and  thot’s  Irish.  But  Patrick  is  the  crame  ot  all 
Irish  names.  Sure,  and  St.  Patrick  himself  gave  it  to  ire- 

Icinci  ^ 

The  boys  saw  that  the  two  drivers  were  witty,  jolly  fel¬ 
lows,  and  knowing  that  they  would  have  to  depend  on  them 
a  great  deal  during  the  journey  for  many  favors,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  the  best  of  friends  of  them. 

“Now,  Andy,”  said  Fred,  “are  you  old  enough  to  smoke. 

“I  am  thot,  sorr.” 

“Very  well.  Here  is  a  box  of  cigars.  Keep  them  under  your 
seat,  but  be  sure  not  to  try  to  smoke,  sleep  and  drive  at  the 

same  time.”  .  ,  _ 

Andy’s  eyes  bulged  as  he  received  the  box;  for  a  tew  mo¬ 
ments  he  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  should  say.  He  made 
several  bows,  hat  in  hand.  Then  he  blurted  out. 

“Thank  you,  sorr.  May  the  divil  get  farther  away  from 
you  ivery  step  you  take.” 

The  girls  began  giggling;  they  couldn’t  help  it  to  save  their, 
lives.  The  fellow  was  actually  racking  his  brain  to  think  up 
something  out  of  the  usual  way  of  thanks  to  be  coupled  with 
some  blessing  on  the  head  of  the  giver. 

“Now,  Pat,  do  you  smoke,  too?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  do  thot,  sorr.” 

*  All  right,  then.  Here  is  a  box  of  cigars  for  you.  Neither 
of  us  smoke,  but  there  are  some  people  who  enjoy  it  as  one 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.” 

“Thanks,  your  honor.  May  ivery  puff  of  smoke  choke  me 
if  there  isn’t  a  blessing  on  the  hid  of  you  ivery  toime  I  smoke 

WaI1-”  ,  -i.»  1 

“Sure,  it’s  the  rale  jintleman  yez  are,  and  its  angels  tne 

leddies  be.”  .  _  ,  .  . 

“Now,  Pat,”  laughed  Margie,  as  Dick  was  assisting  her  into 

the  coach,  “we  are  depending  on  you  and  Andy  to  see  us 

through  in  good  style.” 

“Sure,  and  we’ll  go  all  the  way  to  Hiven  with  you,  and 
when  you  go  back  to  Ameriky  it’s  mesilf  that  will  be  afther 

going,  too.”  , 

When  they  were  all  well  seated  Andy  cracked  his  whip  and 

the  horses  went  dashing  off. 

“Say,  Terry,  this  a  good  team,”  Fred  remarked. 

“Yes,  I  noticed  the  horses,  the  harness  and  the  coach,  ana 
found  everything  all  right." 

“Now,  Andy,”  Fred  called  to  the  driver,  “we  are  not  in  a 
hurry  at  all.  Don’t  crowd  the  horses.  We  want  to  go  along 
leisurely  and  see  the  country.  Of  course  we  don’t  want  night 
to  overtake  us,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  push  the  horses  to  get 
us  through  to  some  stopping  place  by  sunset,  then  you  can 
do  so.  You've  been  all  over  this  country  before,  haven’t  you?’ 
“Yes,  sorr.  I  was  born  all  over  it.” 

“The  deuce  you  were!  How  did  it  happen?” 

“Sure,  and  I  was  born  in  Ireland.” 

The  tfojo  saw  that  Andy  was  a  character,  and  that  he  was 
actually  in  love  with  the  entire  crew  of  his  passengers. 

“Say,  Andy,”  Dick  called,  “can  you  take  us  to  the  blarney- 

stone  ?  ” 

u  I  c&n  tlicit,  sorr,  I*v©  t)een  to  Blsrney  C  cistle  m&ny  times  f 
but  be  tlie  powers,  I  niver  had  sich  jintlemen  and  loine  led¬ 
dies  behind  me  horses  before,  and  it’s  mesilf  thot  would  like 
to  drive  you  all  over  Ireland.” 

“Now  Andy,  back  in  America  I  used  to  sing  a  song  called 
the  ‘Rocky  Road  to  Dublin,’  and  a  rollicking  song  it  is.  Dc 
you  know  where  it  is?” 

“Yes,  sorr.  But  this  isn’t  it.” 

“Well,  when  we  come  back  you  will  drive  us  over  it,  won’t 

you?”  * 

“I  will  thot.  But  yez  will  he  afther  having  to  hould  your 

tathe  in  your  mouth.  My  grandfather  in  bringing  his  milk 
to  market  over  that  same  road  would  have  only  buttermilk 
and  butther  in  his  can  when  he  reached  Dublin.” 

“Oh,  had  it  all  churned,  eh?” 

“It  was  thot,  sorr;  and  it  was  better  churnin’  than  they 
were  afther  havin  at  home.” 

“Say,  Andy,  your  grandfather  lived  before  you  did,  didn't 
he?” 

“Yes,  sorr;  and  he  died  before  I  was  born." 

“Ah,  you  missed  a  fine  old  man,  then?” 

“I  did  thot,  sorr;  God  rest  his  sowl.” 

The  bo  vs  began  having  fun  with  him,  but  they  found  liiu 
as  sharp  as  a  brier  and  quick-witted.  He  kept  the  girls  laugh 
ing  continually  with  his  answers  to  their  questions. 
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In  a  little  while  they  were  out  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the 

city.  * 

It  was  a  fine  road,  and  numerous  little  houses  dotted  the 
landscape,  some  with  one,  two,  three  or  four  acres  around 
them;  and  here  and  there  a  few  pigs  and  a  cow,  goats  and 
chickens.  The  farther  they  went  the  more  they  saw  of  peasant 
life. 

Of  course  the  girls  were  deeply  interested  in  everything 
they  saw,  and  frequently  declared  it  was  the  most  enjoyable 
trip  they  had  made  in  Europe. 

Along  about  noon  they  stopped  at  a  spring  by  the  road¬ 
side,  where  the  drivers  proceeded  to  water  their  horses.  There 
were  nearly  two  dozen  houses  in  sight,  most  of  them  with 
thatched  roofs. 

“Say,  Andy,  is  that  a  spring  down  there?”  Terry  asked. 

Fred  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  about  high 
noon.  He  suggested  that  they  stop  there  and  eat  their  lunch. 

The  others  agreed,  and  they  alighted,  went  down  to  the 
spring  where  they  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  whilst  the 
boys  brought  the  lunch  basket  out  to  them. 

“Andy,  have  you  any  dinner  for  the  horses?”  Terry  asked. 

“It  is  thot,”  answered  Andy. 

“Yes,  sorr;  it’s  a  bag  of  oats  I  have  under  the  sate.” 

“Then  give  them  a  dinner,  too.” 

Of  course  the  drivers  never  neglected'  their  animals,  and 
the  horses  were  soon  filling  themselves  with  oats. 

“Oh  my,  brother!”  said  Margie;  “here  comes  a  mother  with 
a  flock  of  children.” 

Fred  looked  around  at  a  woman  coming  down  the  hill  from 
one  of  the  thatched  huts  and  counted  seven  little  children, 
boys  and  girls.  She  was  evidently  their  mother. 

“Great  Scott,  what  a  flock!”  said  Terry.  “Seven  of  them, 
and  I  don't  believe  the  oldest  is  above  ten  years  of  age.” 

"That’s  Mrs.  McGinnis,”  said  Andy;  “and  it’s  a  foine  woman 
she  is.” 

“Is  her  husband  living?”' 

“Yes;  unless  he  died  since  a  wake  ago.” 

“Arrah,  Andy!  "  said  the  woman,  when  she  came  in  speak¬ 
ing  distance,  “and  where  you  be  afther  going  now?” 

“The  top  of  the  day  to  you,  Mrs.  McGinnis,”  said  Andy,  hat 
in  hand;  “and  is  the  ould  man  and  all  the  childer  afther 
being  well?"  * 

“Yes,  we  are  all  well,  Andy,  and  the  ould  man  is  afther  being 
out  with  the  goats;  but  it’s  a  sore  head  he’s  got.” 

By  that  time  she  had  reached  Andy,  and  was  shaking  hands 
with  him;  the  driver  at  once  began  singing  the  praises  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  his  charge,  and  all  the  time  he  was 
shaking  hands  or  else  patting  the  heads  of  the  little  children. 

They  were  poorly  dressed,  but  what  they  had  on  was  clean; 
oot  one  of  them,  though,  had  probably  seen  a  comb  within 
a  week.  Some  of  them  were  little  beauties,  all  with  ruddy 
?heeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

“Say,  girls,"  said  Fred,  in  a  half  whisper,  “fix  up  a  sand¬ 
wich  for  the  mother  and  children,  and  that  will  be  eight.” 

The  girls  didn’t  need  the* suggestion,  for  Evelyn  had  begun 
getting  cut  sandwiches  without  having  tasted  anything  herself 
other  than  a  glass  of  water  from  the  spring. 

Just  then  they  heard  Mrs.  McGinnis  say: 

Sure,  and  be  they  afther  coming  all  the  way  from  Amer¬ 
iky?” 

Yes,  said  Andy;  “and  it’s  all  over  Europe  thev’ve  been, 
:oo.  ” 

“God  bless  Ameriky  and  all  the  paple  in  it,”  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  heartiness  that  fully  attested  her  sincerity. 

"Mrs.  McGinnis,”  called  out  Fred,  “bring  the  children  over 
lore.  Here  is  something  good  to  eat  for  them.  I  know  a  lot 
)f  McGinnises  in  New  ^ork,  aild  I’m  sure  some  of  them  must 
>e  kin  to  you.” 

"Sure,  and  {hey  are."  she  replied,  coming  forward,  her  face 
ighted  up  with  smiles.  “Sure,  and  it  does  my  eyes  good  to 
ook  at  the  likes  of  you,  and  niver  in  my  life  did  1  iver  lay  my 
wo  eyes  on  sich  swate-lookin’  leddies." 

“You've  got  good  eyes,  Mrs.  McGinnis,”  replied  Fred 
‘These  ladies  are  our  sisters,  and  every  mother’s  son  of  us 
s  in  love  with  the  other  fellow's  sister." 

“Sure,  and  I’m  not  blaming  you  for  thot,"  she  laughed,  “for 
t's  angels  they  are,  ivery  wan  of  them." 

“Mrs  McGinnis,”  said  Evelyn,  “are  you  the  mother  of  all 
he.-e  children?” 

“I  am  thot.  God  bliss  cm." 

“Well.  I’m  sure  you  ought  10  be  proud  of  them,  for  they 
re  11' Be  beauties,  every  one  of  them.”  and  then  she  and  the 
iris  began  distributing  sandwiches  to  the  little  ones  whilst 


Mary  handed  the  mother  an  extra  slice  of  cake  with  a  sand¬ 
wich. 

The  little  ones  were  hungry,  because  they  had  little  eb-:e 
but  potatoes  to  eat,  with  goat’s  milk  to  wash  them  down. 

The  youngest  was  a  little  toddler  not  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  but  it  devoured  its  sandwich  as 
greedily  as  the  older  ones  did.  Then  the  girls  fell  to  talking, 
and  it  was  like  a  magpie  convention. 

“Mrs.  McGinnis,”  said  Evelyn,  “this  is  our  first  visit  to  Ire¬ 
land,  and  such  a  beautiful  country  it  is.  All  the  help  in  our 
house  at  home  are  Irish,  and  we  love  them  because  every 
month  they  send  part  of  their  wages  home  to  the  old  folks.” 

“Sure,  and  I  have  two  sisters  over  in  Brooklyn,”  said  'the 
mother,  “and  iver^  month  they  send  me  a  bit  of  money. 
Ivery  night  and  morning  it’s  mesilf  and  the  ould  man  who 
prays  that  some  da£,  through  the  blessings  of  God,  we  may 
all  go  till  Ameriky.” 

“Hello!  Here  comes  the  old  man,”  sang  out  Dick,  as  they 
saw  an  Irishman  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  ragged  hat  on  his 
unkempt  head,  running  down  the  hillside  toward  them. 

“Yis,  thot’s  Mike,”  said  Andy,  'who  was  himself  devouring  a 
big  sandwich  which  Mary  had  given  him. 

They  all  looked  and  saw  the  man  actually  running  almost 
at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

“Sure,  and  it’s  glad  I  am  to  lay  me  eyes  on  you,  Andy,” 
said  the  fellow,  who  was  apparently  about  five-and-thirty  years 
of  age. 

“It's  looking  well  you  are,  Mike,”  said  Andy. 

“Sure,  and  it’s  enough  to  make  one  feel  well  to  see  the 
likes  of  this,”  and  he  glanced  around  at  his  family  devouring 
the  sandwiches. 

“Mr.  McGinnis,  will  you  have  a  sandwich.?”  Dick  called  out. 

“I  will  thot,  av  it  plaze  you.” 

“All  right,  then.  Here  it  is,  and  I’m  hoping  there  is  nothing 
in  your  throat  to  keep  it  from  getting  into  your  stomach, 

“Bedad,  there’s  apt  to  be  nothin’  in  my  throat  or  stomach, 
either.  ” 

"Oh,  you  don’t  look  like  a  man  that  is  hungry.” 

“Sure,  sorr,  and  it’s  hungry  all  the  time  we  are  in  Ireland.” 

“Then  it  must  be  the  fine  air  that  keeps  you  fat.” 

“Thot  s  it.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  fine  air  we’d  be  afther  going 
to  Hiven  soon  in  Ireland,”  and  before  taking  a  bite  of  his  big 
sandwich  he  bowed  to  every  one  in  the  party,  separatelv,  and 
every  bow  was  acknowledged  by  a  similar  one  from  the  boys 
and  the  girls. 

In  less  than  one  minute  the  sandwich  had  disappeared  and 
there  was  still  a  hungry  look  in  his  eye. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  THE  ROYS  AXD  GIRLS  MET  THE  M’GINNISSES. 


Terry  asked,  looking 


“Have  you  room  for  another  one?’ 

McGinnis  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“Sure,  and  1  have!  It’s  as  hollow  as  a  well  I  am  ” 

“Well,  here's  another.” 

McGinnis  took  the  second  sandwich,  then  looked  his  wife 
straight  in  the  eyes,  and  silently  passed  it  over  to  her  with 
the  quiet  remark: 

lake  it,  Biddie.  It's  good  for  you.” 

11  your.se,f>  Mike.  It’s  mesilf  thot’s  had  one  already.” 
“Then  give  it  to  the  children.” 

“Sure,  and  they’ve  all  had  one.” 

sandwich 1  from  ’’her."*  U,e  ^  ,0  aVOld  '«  **  «>• 

The  little  exhibition  of  affection  of  the  parents  for  each 

°  Oui,  k"n«  nrfl?  i  <d,Ml!ron  "as  notlce'i  by  all  the  tourists. 
Quick  as  a  flash  Evelyn  sprang  up  from  where  she  was  sit- 

ithe  trprf^*’ b,ub  passing  Mrs.  McGinnis,  said  to  her: 
Lat  it.  Hero  is  another  for  him,”  and  the  neyt  moment 
she  was  alongside  of  the  rough,  brawny  fellow  urging  him  ta 
take  the  sandwich  she  had  in  her  hand. 

He  looked  down  at  her  and  said* 

"Kiren  bless  the  swate  face  of  you.  Sure  and  the  sight 
of  you  drives  all  the  hunger  away.” 

“Mr.  McGinnis,”  she  replied  nan  ....  >< 

better  thin  mtn  v  p  Slrls  ian  ,n o  on  compliments 

ea  which  ,1  s°  lu",gr-v  th*‘  your  children  may 

eat.  w  men  shows  that  you  are  a  good  husband  -ini  s’* 

lather,  as  well  as  a  good  Christian.”  "  *n:'  a  80od 

llcie,  Mike,  old  man,”  called  Fred,  going  to  the  l-icc  . 

wagon,  where  he  opened  a  box  contatnine  lag*  •  *n,okt 

tobacco  and  pipes.  He  brought  out  a  half-pound  bag  ilud 


»ti 
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jp^  say  that  smoked  meat  will  keep  longest, 

•r.oke  yourself  till  you  feel  all  right/'  deariy  loved 


r.oke  yourself  till  you  teel  all  ngni.  dparlv  loved 

McGinnis’  eyes  fairly  blazed  with  joy,  loi  1  j  c.  on 

a  v  rhe  next  moment  he  was  showering  bossings  upoi 

the  entire  party  and  everybody  back  home  m  ter 

lie  filled -the  pipe  from  the  bag  and  rei}ll,mA  •  ‘  - 
-Oh.  keep  it,”  said  Fred;  “that  goes  with  the  pipe. 

Now  a  pipetul  of  tobacco  was  all  Mike  expet  »  and 

he  heard  that  be  leaped  up,  cracked  bis  heels  g 

■ttwM  t°hV°saints  in  the  calendar  to  bless  “The 

Terry,  “IPs  the  ladies  back -  here .who  were 

the  cause  of  pipes  and  tobacco  being  bl0l^l  t  ■  n*.  ,  wag 

-Sure,  and  the  fairies  were  always  good  to  the  ms ^ 
the  quick  response,  which  evoked  consideia  ° 

the  others.  ,  thpir  lunch  were  smoking 

Ahdy  and  Pat,  having  finished  their  lurn ih  Lieutenant 

cigars  and  stepping  around  as  proud  as  t 

°flnethed’meautime  Mary  Hamilton  went  to  the  c™ch  “iul 
opened  a  leather  bag  filled  with  candies  and  put 
sticks  in  each  little  hand  among  the  children. 

How  their  little  eyes  sparkled.  mother  and  each  of 

They  would  taste  it  and  look  at  their  motner, 

them  offered  her  a  bit©  orf  it.  •  eome  for  mother,” 

^ich  was  hard 

the  tip 

;y»  -  the  candy  in 

the  wurruld.  „  McGinnis  looked 

C°The'next  moment  Mrs.  McGinnis  herself  was  holding  to 

dC“Sa^,acick!"ns£ddlIl^rcd-V“^1^S ysni^vm^see 'IT  happier  family 
in  your  life?”  „  n.  .  rpn1ied.  “but  it’s  that  way 

uisssa  *«  ~  s?1  — »*  - 

at  them,  not  a  shoe  in  the  entire  wear 

“  I  guess  they  have  shoes'oT1  t0  town  or  to  a  fair.” 

them  only  cn  SundaA?  orhg  su guested  that  they  resume  their 
Then,  turning  to  Andy,  h®.  ,  Sp  id  Ket  into  the  coach  the 

mother^  'insisted^hat  every  one  of  the  children  should  kiss  the 
ladies’  hands,  and  the  ll“Je  o^  eye9  but  each  of  the  girls’ 
baXUTe^norrm^—d  hfthe  candy  from  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  lips.  ,  .  __ar de  un  the  road  they  looked 

oufoTthTUdows6*  the  coaci,  and  saw  the  entire  McGinnis 

family  gazing  wistfully  after  therm  ru  remember 

-Fred,"  said  Evelyn,  the  longest  oa^  g  one  wag  wiu. 

that  meeting  They  were  all  |ba’n^  insisted  that  the  wife 
ing  to  give  to  the  other.  nted  him  to  take  it  himself. 

daresay 

Se?LSmorerr°e0aTtrune  happiness  under  that  roof  than  you  can 
find  at  the  castle  atDublm,  l  wish  i  could  play 

“I’m  quite  sure  °f  *t’ u8^c^  p“r  people  in  this  country.” 
the  Lady  Bountiful  to_ aU  su  I  P  ‘..Ther6's  one  thing  you 
“1  wish  so,  too  dear  said  that  „  the  prayers  of 

thatTmny  for  bleSfngs  Won  the  heads  of  the  young  people 
from  ‘Amcriky .  hpttpr  than  that  at  their  hands. 

It" wasn't*  much*  we^gave^  them,  hut  it  was  a  treat  they  will 
never  forget."  cal)ed  t0  the  driver,  “you  know  the  Mc- 

Ginneses  well,  do  vou^  (hem  all  the  days  0f  my  loife.” 
“LheV8ar"  and  ail  poor,  too." 

bgeolPng°t  worruk  for  the  landiord,  I’m 

thinking” 


A  Do  theyVake  their  .families 

"Yes,  sorr.  I  very  thing  except  th  goats  ^  chickens  when 
“Well,  doesn’t  anybody  steal  the  g 
they  are  away  from  home? 

“Niver  a  wan.” 

“All  honest,  eh?”  wni  be  afther  staling 

“Yes,  sorr.  But  the  byes  sometimes  vin  oe 

kisses  from  the  girls  ”  s  that  goes  on  all  over 

“Yes,  that’s  natural.  Such  stealing  as  thieves 

the  world,  and  there’s  very  few  girls  who  have 

arrested.”  .  ♦»  and  Andy  smacked  his 

np‘sTaf  he'ooke"*  aroS  at  rte  three  beauties  in  the  coach 

behind  him.  and  the  others  soon 

By  and  by  Dick  Duncan  started  a  song  anu 

chimed  in.  ,  listened;  then  suddenly 

■  Andy  straightened  himself  up  and  ot  their  hoofs 

reined  up  his  horses  as  it  afraid  that  u 
on  the  hard  roadbed  would  destroy  th 
When  they  finished,  Terry  asked; 

"What  did  you  stop  for  /may.  the  horses  forward 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  soir,  and  he  » 

agDicit  nudged  Margie  and  called  oui: 

“What  do  you  think  oi  these^ girls,  -  >  • 

“  Anvils,  ivery  one  of  them.  ■  ,  , 

“That’s  so,  begorrah,”  Dick  ^buck  Gwere  having  a  high  old 
They  sang  several  more  songs,  and  were  navu  0 

Several  times  the  coach  was  stopped  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  view  bits  of  beautiful  scenes  •  t  d  that  when  they 

jrv cvsvffi; ...  ~ 

They  did  so,  and  went  on  ahead  Q°f  AndyC  they’  heard^hfm 
they  were  about  sixty  yards ^  a  1  .  wagon  in  the  rear: 

call  back  to  Pat,  who  was  on  the  hag  atoe  there  ^ 

“Pathrick,  you  gossoon,  are  you  aiuiei 

ang|«re,\naelram!  Anddy,yand  it’s  your  luck  that  you  be  drivin' 

was  the  only  one  who  caught  it,  and  he  repeated  it  to 

Marv  who  laughed  and  said.  _  . ,, 

“What  beautiful  things  these Iris  caah  ^*t  fellows  back 

“YGS;  beautiful  girl, 

there  would  fight  like  tig  armed  or  not,  but  there  s  one 

‘thtef ‘weTan  Tounf  on;htehata,they'll  never  run  away  and  leave 
"Well,  is  there  any  we’ll  he 

su^a  £  r^h  Sf-J  har'dly 'anS^rishnmn  *on 

beautiful  girls  from  Amerma.  The,  e  s  ha,  my  Amer,  re. 

the  island  who  doe  «  1  ^  hQping  BMne  day  t0 

gar  ding  it  asJbela  l  d  ^ork  for  them  to  save  up  money 
reach  there,  but  it  s  1  inssage  over.  There’s  many  a 

enough  for  them  to  pay  _q  into  service  to  earn  money 

warm-hearted  girl  goes  gao|  aCross.  In  domestic  service 

enough  to  pay  her  1  P.nVu.  Vhereas  if  her  lover  went  over 
a  girl,  has  no  ^oard  A  Jk  as  a  ^ ’day  laborer,  and  pay  his 

first  he  would  have  to  find  work  as  aj  j  lQng  to  send  for  his 

board;  hence  it  takes  ab  tQ  send  for  him;  but  when  they 

girl  as  it  would  t a  1  gide  they  may  be  very  poor  in  this 

join  each  other  on  t  ^  ricb,  in  love  and  happiness, 

worlds  goods,  but  »  ,  we-ve  stopped  in  Ireland,  for 

w^T/su^triTarf  dromdacfuJ  observation  that  peopie  can 

be  liappy  no  mattaLpdWtbe°t0p  of  The  hill  Mary  and  Evelyn 
waBntfe0d' ErS  outtfo  thf  Tods  by  the  roadside  to  cUt  twigs 

and  hunt  for  arete’  “you’d  better  loo,’,  out  for  snakes.” 

“°^  SirlS  ne  seat  Andy 'heart  her  warning,  and  cried: 
?Howly  Mither  o’  Moses!  there’s  been  no  snakes  in  Ireland 

f1 1« Mafy  deaid0TeSrry f^n-fyoi,  know  that  St.  Patrick  drove 

all“ot  yetf'Bu?  I°“abo«t  it.  But,  really,  is  it  true! 

^N^nn^'from'one'end^the  other.  I  don’t  know  wliethei 
it  tea  fable  or  not  that  old  St.  Patrick  did  drive  them  out  bu 
H  is a  well-known  fact  that  snakes  cant  live  In  Ireland.  I 
” JL „  tried  They  have  been  brought  over  here  and  turtle, 
loose, ^and* have  never  been  known  to  live  a  week.  A  barrelfu 
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of  Irish  dirt  has  been  carried  over  to  New  York,  and  several 
pnakes  kept  confined  in  the  barrel,  but  something  in  the  dirt 
always  killed  them.” 

“Oh,  my!  I  didn’t  know  that!” 

“Yes;  that’s  the  story,  and  old  St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint 
of  Ireland,  has  the  credit  of  having  banished  them  from  the 
(land.”  ,  ; 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  the  coach  stopped  for 
them  to  get  in.  The  girl’s  cheeks  were  glowing  like  roses 
from  the  exercise  of  climbing  the  hill. 

Again  Andy  took  the  trouble  to  inform  them  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  when  roaming  through  the  woods.  , 

“But  how  about  the  banshee,  Andy?”  Dick  Duncan  asked. 

Andy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  would  make  no  other  an¬ 
swer. 

“Are  there  any  witches  in  Ireland?”  Terry  asked. 

“Sure,  and  I  never  saw  wan.” 

“Well,  you  believe  there  are  some,  don't  you?” 

Andy  wouldn’t  commit  himself. 

“See  here,  Andy,  where  are  we  going  to  stop  to-night?” 
Fred  inquired. 

“We  stop  at  Ballynag,  sorr.” 

“All  right,  then.  Have  they  got  a  good  tavern  there?” 

“Yes,  sorr.  There  is  the  Ballynag  Inn,  and  the  ould  place  is 
full  of  comforts.”  , 

“How  large  a  place  is  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  your  honor,  it  isn’t  afther  being  so  big  as  London, 
nor  is  it  as  small  as  a  bird’s  nest.” 

“Has  it  got  five  hundred  people  in  it?”  Duncan  asked. 

“Yes,  sorr.  I'm  thinking  it’s  about  that.” 

“What  do  the  people  live  on  there?” 

“Anything  they  can  get  to  eat,  sorr.” 

That  put  the  laugh  on  Duncan,  and  he  stopped  asking  ques¬ 
tions. 

By  and  by  Andy  volunteered  the  information  that  the  best 
fiddler  in  Ireland  lived  at  Ballynag. 

“Now,  Andy,  are  you  afther  fooling  us?” 

“No.  your  honor.  Shan  O'Toole  has  a  fiddle  which  he 
says  the  fairies  gave  him,  and,  bedad,  we  all  belave  him. 
Sure,  and  he  can  make  the  moon  and  the  stars  dance  when 
he  rosins  his  bow  and  tells  the  paple  to  kape  quiet.  The  .like 
of  sicli  music  you  niver  heard  in  all  the  days  of  your  loife.” 

“Andy,  do  you  know  him?” 

“\es,  sor.  Sure,  and  his  grandfather  was  afther  being 
the  seventh  cousin  of  me  uncle’s  father.” 

Terry  nudged  Dick  in  the  ribs  and  suggested  that  he 
figure  out  the  relationship. 

“Yes;  that’s  a  problem  for  you,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “His 
grandfather  was  the  seventh  cousin  of  his  uncle’s  father.” 

“I  give  it  up,”  said  Dick.  “I  never  was  able  to  figure 
out  relationship  beyond  the  third  cousin:  but  I  believe  there 
are  people  in  Ireland  who  can  trace  their  ancestors  back 
without  any  record  to  the  days  of  old  Noah.” 

“Now,  Andy,”  said  Fred,  “as  soon  as  we  reach  the  inn 
I  want  you  to  get  Shan  O’Toole  and  his  fiddle,  and  we’ll 
show  you  some  of  the  prettiest  dancing  ever  seen  in  Ireland. 
These  ladies  in  here  can  shake  their  feet  like  the  wings  of  a 
humming-bird,  and  if  Shan  knows  how  to  draw  the  bow 
just  right  we’ll  show  you  how  the  angels  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan  dance.” 

“Bedad,  I’d  rather  see  them  dance  on  this  side!  For  they 
can  t  bo  afther  reaching  the  other  side  till  they  have  all  gone 
clane  dead.” 

Andy  promised  to  get  the  violinist  as  soon  as  he  reached 
the  inn. 

.fust  before  sunset  the  coach  entered  a  little  village  which 
had  but  one  street,  and  on  that  was  the  post-office,  two  or 
three  stores  and  an  old  frame  tavern,  badly  weather-beaten 
'and  known  as  The  Inn. 

I  Before  the  passengers  could  get  out  there  were  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  men.  women  and  children  around  it,  gazing  at 
|them  in  open-eyed  wonder. 

I  Nearly  ail  ol  them  knew  Andy  and  Pat,  the  two  drivers, 
and  they  began  asking  questions. 

Almost  every  one  was  trying  to  render  some  service  by 
which  a  few  pennies  could  lie  earned. 

The  landlord  rushed  out.  bowing  and  scraping,  calling  here 
and  there  t<>  U\<  employees  to  do  this  and  that  and  the  other 
tiling  ns  though  the  house  were  on  fire. 

“  you  the  landlord?”  Fred  asked. 

“Vis.  sor.  and  Iverything  In  the  house  is  yours.  Will  yon 
be  nf flier  coming  inside?” 

"Well,  if  I  own  the  place,  I  will,”  and  with  that  he  as¬ 


sisted  Evelyn  out,  Ten-}’  following  with  Mary  and  Dick  with 
Margie. 

The  girls  were  all  laughing  at  the  racket  going  on  around 
them.  The \ boys  never  bothered  themselves  about  the  bag¬ 
gage  knowing  that  Pat  would  see  to  that. 

At  the  door  they  were  met  by  a  pretty,  black-eyed,  rosv- 
cheeked  Irish  girl,  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  summers,  who 
was  probably  the  landlord’s  daughter. 

She  showed  them  into  a  large  room,  evidently  used  as  a  re¬ 
ception-room  for  lady  guests.  What  furniture  was  in  the 
room  looked  as  though  it  might  be  a  century  old,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  neat  and  clean. 

“Are  you  the  landlady?”  Fred  asked  of  the  girl. 

“No,  I’m  their  daughter;  but  I'm  afther  being  at  your  ser¬ 
vice.” 

“All  right,  then.  Kindly  take  charge  of  these  young  ladies: 
give  them  the  best  rooms  you’ve  got  in  the  house,  and  let  us 
boys  have  the  next  best,  and  I’ll  burn  a  hole  through  the 
palm  of  your  hand  with  a  bit  of  gold.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WIIAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  OLD  IRISH  INN. 


The  landlord's  daughter  gathered  up  the  handbags  of  the 
ladies  and  led  the  way  up  a  rickety  flight  of  stairs,  the  girls 
following  her,  all  in  the  greatest  good  humor. 

She  led  the  way  to  three  different  rooms,  evidently  intend¬ 
ing  to  put  one  iu  each. 

“Oh.  my!  Haven’t  you  got  a  large  room  with  two  beds 
in  it?”  Margie  asked. 


“Sure;  do  you  want  only  wan  room?” 

“Yes.  None  of  us  can  sleep  in  a  strange  place  if  in  the 
room  by  herself.” 

The  girl  laughed,  led  the  way  to  a  large  corner  room,  where 
there  were  two  full-size  beds  and  ample  room  for  table,  chairs 
and  bureau. 

“All,  this  is  just  what  we  wanted!”  said  Evelyn.  “We 
can  see  out  on  two  sides  of  the  house.” 

“\>s:  and  everything  looks  cozy  and  comfortable."  added 
Mary,  looking  around  the  room,  where  everything  was  as 
neat  as  soap  and  water  could  make  it. 

There  was  a  washstand  in  a  corner,  and  a  two-gallon  jug 
on  the  floor  alongside  of  it. 

The  girl  put  down  the  handbag  which  she  had  brought  up. 
took  up  the  jug  and  started  downstairs  with  it. 

Some  two  or  three  minutes  later  she  returned  with  it  full 
of  sparkling  water  from  the  pump  in  the  yard. 

“Is  that  drinking  water?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“It  is,  mum,  and  as  foine  ns  you  iver  drank.”  and  she 
poured  out  a  glassful  which  Evelyn  raised  to  her  lips. 

“My!”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  good  water,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  quite  cold.” 

“Do  you  want  your  thrunks  brought  up?”  the  girl  asked. 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Well,  how  will  I  be  afther  knowing  which  is  yours?” 

“The  young  men  downstairs  will  point  them  out.  They 
are  all  steamer  trunks  which  we  brought  over  with  us  from 
New  York.”* 

“And  be  you  from  Ameriky?”  the  girl  asked,  her  face 
lighting  up. 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  “we  are  Americans,  and  we  are  trav¬ 
eling  through  Ireland  just  to  see  the  country.” 

“Thin  iverybody  In  Ireland  will  be  glad  to  see  yon." 

“We’ve  found  the  people  glad  to  see  us  everywhere.”  said 
Evelyn;  “and,  really,  it  makes  me  enjoy  the  visit  all  the 
more.  The  Irish  people  are  very  kind,  indeed.” 

“It's  for  love  of  Ameriky,”  said  the  girl.  “Iverybody  in 
Ireland  wants  to  go  over  the  sea,  for  there’s  none  of  us 
behind  that  hasn’t  had  friends  and  relatives  gone  before." 

“Will  you  tell  me  your  name,  please?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“My  name’s  Maggie;  me  father  owns  the  place,  and  he's 
tliot  glad  to  see  folks  from  Ameriky  thot  lie’s  the  proudest 
man  iu  Ireland  this  day.” 

“Maggie,  what  can  you  give  us  for  supper?  We  are  nulfe 
hungry.”  '|U*W 


“Sure,  and  I  ll  ask  me  inither. ” 

“Well,  we  don’t  want  to  put  you  to  too  much  troitb 
“Sure,  and  it  s  no  trouble!  There’s  plenty  to  ate 
place,  and  bliss  the  eyes  of  you.  vex  shall  lie  afther 
the  best." 


e.  ” 

on  the 
ha  v  lug 


With  that  the  girl  hurried  out.  and  a  few 


minutes  later  a 
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burly  Irishman  came  up  with  a  trunk  on  his  shoulder.  11 
w.  s  Mark  's.  lie  was  told  where  to  place  it.  He  deposited 
ic  in  a  corner  and  went  down  after  the  others. 

He  soon  had  them  brought  up.  and  then  he  landed  the 
of  rs  in  a  hi'*  room  to  which  the  hoys  had  been  assigned. 

By  and  by  Terry  came  in  the  girls’  room  to  see  if  they  had 
all  their  things  brought  in. 

“Say.  Terry,”  Margie  laughed,  “have  you  got  a  jug  in  your 
room  ?  ” 


“I  have  tliot.”  said  he,  “and  I  see  you  have  one  in  here 
yoursiif.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  is  in  it?” 

"Pure  water  from  the  bottom  of  the'  well,”  she  laughed. 
“Don’t  they  use  any  pitchers  in  Ireland?” 

“Yes.  I  believe  they  do;  but  the  jugs  are  more  generally 
ured  but  in  country  places,  to  keep  the  bugs  out.” 

“Well,  if  you  get  a  bug  in  your  mouth  be  careful  and  not 
swallow  it:  just  spit  it  out.” 

The  three  girls  laughed  and  shuddered  at  the  idea. 

“Say,  girls,”  Terry  added,  “such  a  scurrying  around  in  the 
kitchen  you  never  heard.  I  don’t  think  they’ve  had  such  a 
party  here  in  a  month  of  Sundays,  yet  everybody  seems  to 
be  happy.  I  overheard  Andy  telling  a  lot  of  them  out  in 
front  that  you  girls  were  “angels  from  Ameriky,’  and  we  boys 
“real  jintlemen,’  with  more  money  than  there  are  stars  in  the 
skies.” 

“My!  I  wish  I  could  overhear  him,”  laughed  Evelyn. 
“That  box  of  cigars  you  and  Fred  gave  him  has  actually 
turned  his  head.” 

“Not  a  hit  of  it.  We  have  simply  won  his  good  favor, 
and  he’ll  stick  to  us  to  the  very  death.” 

Ti  e  place  was  lighted  up  by  lamps.  There  wasn’t  a  carpet 
in  the  house  except  in  the  ladies’  parlor;  blit  the  floors  were 
scoured  clean  until  ne  boards  were  almost  white.  There 
were  simple  pictures  tacked  up  on  the  walls  without  frames; 
m  st  of  them  were  of  a  religious  tendency. 

The  girls  finally  drove  Terry  out,  that  they  might  change 
their  dresses  before  going  down  to  supper. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  meal  was  ready,  and 
when  they  went  down  to  the  supper  room  they  were  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  quite  a  number  of  men  at  another 
table.  They  were  evidently  Englishmen,  judging  from  tlieii 
talk  Some  of  them  wore  what  the  hoys  thought  was  some 
kind  of  a  uniform,  and  it  turned  out  that  they  belonged  to 
what  was  called  the  Constabulary. 

It  was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  police,  constables,  deputy  sheriff 
and  everything  of  that  kind.  They  stared  at  the  young  ladies 
and  whispered  among  themselves  during  the  meal. 

The  little  party  of  six  had  a  table  by  themselves,  on  which 

was  spread  a  snowy  cloth.  .  .  ,  . 

Then  they  began  to  bring  on  the  meal,  which  consisted  or 
bacon,  eggs.  tea.  butter  and  home-made  bread.  There  was 
milk  also,  potatoes  and  a  few  other  things  that  were  not  seen 

on  the  other  tables. 

“My.  how  nice  everything  looks!”  said  Margie.  I  m  sure 
I’m  hungry  enough  to  eat  anything  that  s  good. 

“Well  you  just  watch  me  eat,”  Terry  remarked. 

Thev  ail  ate  heartily  until  hunger  was  fully  appeased. 

The  meal  over,  the  girls  went  up  to  their  room,  whilst  the 
three  bovs  went  into  the  barroom  to  talk  with  the  landlord 
or  anybody  else,  and  they  found  everybody  eager  to  talk  with 

th“You  are  from  America,”  one  of  the  men  remarked  to 
Terrv 

“Vos-  we  came  over  some  weeks  ago.  and  we’ve  been  pretty 
nearlv  all  over  Europe.  We  are  on  our  way  back  home,  but 
concluded  to  take  a  trip  through  Ireland  before  the  ship 

you  have  a  drink  with  me?”  the  man  asked 
“Thank  you.  But  I  never  drink  anything  intoxicating. 

y  we8  have ’no  need  to.  I  tried  it  once  when  1  was 
somewhat  younger  than  I  am  now  and  it  played  me  a  trick 

thSeverVa!  of 'the  meTchuckled  and  proceeded  to  fill  up  their 
pipes 


a";  onri  Pat  though,  were  strutting  about  puffing  their 
•Ar,'!V  Thlv  had  b«-n  through  there  a  number  of  times  be- 
t„t  had  never  been  seen  with  cigars  In  their  mouths. 

ffifp  MIT  ID*  *  .  .  l  ..  If  Vi  nrn  flu* 


!!rpm"'ehthe  Two’  drivers  “let  the  others  know  where  the 


yiynrs  ca  me  from  visitors  kept  dropping  in- old 

Jl  mhiW  aged  . .  and  boys  as  young  as  fifteen  years. 


They  stood  around  or  sat  on  benches,  gazing  at  the  visitors 

from  America.  -  .  . 

Every  once  In  a  while  some  two  or  three  village  gii  is 
tered  the  reception-room,  evidently  dressed  in  their  best  togs, 

until  nearly  a  dozen  had  come  in. 

Peals  of  merry  laughter  came  from  the  room  a  number  o 

times.  _  ,  , 

When  he  had  finished  his  cigar,  Andy,  the  coach  driver, 
went  in,  shook  hands  with  some  of  the  girls,  the  entire  baton 

of  them  crowding  around  him. 

He  had  sent  out  for  Shan  O’Toole,  the  famous  fiddler  and 
for  the  girls,  saving  that  they  would  have  a  dance  that  night. 

By  and  by  the  fiddler  showed  up.  He  was  an  old  man 
with  a  gray  heard,  whose  white  hair  hung  down  to  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  had  a  quiet  way  about  him  and  a  dignity  of  bear¬ 
ing  that  at  once  attracted  Fred’s  attention. 

He  shook  hands  with  all  the  men  in  the  place,  and  Fred 
noticed  that  the  landlord  treated  him  with  considerable  def¬ 
erence.  Not  once  did  they  see  a  smile  on  his  face. 

Finally  the  old  fiddler  came  up  to  Fearnot,  extended  his 
hand  and  said: 

“They  tell  me  it’s  from  America  yez  are?” 

“Yes;  I  was  born  and  reared  there.” 

“It’s  a  great  country,  America,”  remarked  the  old  man. 
“Yes.  indeed!  It’s  large  enough  to  take  in  all  Europe  and 
then  have  room  to  take  in  another  country  twice  as  large. 
But  I  find  Ireland  a  good  country,  also.” 

“So  it  is!  So  it  is!  But  not  as  good  as  it  has  been,  nor 
as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,”  and  as  he  made  that  remark  Fred 
noticed  that  he  glanced  around  at  some  of  the  constables.- 
“Well,  there  are  a  great  many  countries  on  the  earth  that 
might  be  better  than  they  are,”  returned  Fred;  “and  in  every 
one  of  them  the  people  might  be  better,  too.” 

“Ah.  ah!  you  are  right,”  and  then  in  a  half- whisper  he 

fairly  hissed: 

“It’s  the  Sassenach.” 

Instantly  Fred  comprehended  that  the  old  fiddler  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  Fenian. 

“Yes;  I  understand.”  ^md  Fred  nodded  his  head.  But 
it  won’t  he  so  always,  for  hearts  are  too  true  and  brave  in 
Ireland  that  such  things  should  always  remain  so.” 

One  of  the  constables,  a  big,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  evi¬ 
dently  overhearing  the  remark,  stepped  up  near  enough  to 
Fred  to  almost  rub  against  him. 

The  old  fiddler  turned  away  with  a  look  of  disgust  on  his 

face. 

Fred  followed  him  and  began  talking  with  him  in  an  un¬ 
dertone.  when  another  constable  came  up  and  stood  along¬ 
side  of  them.  . 

Again  the  old  man  moved  aside,  and  finally  went  mto  tlie 

reception-room,  where  he  sat  down  and  began  tuning  his 

violin.  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Fred,  as  though  not  suspecting  the  motive  of  the  constable, 

remarked  to  him: 

“They  tell  me  he  is  a  wonderful  old  man  with  his  violm. 
“Yes’  he  plays  well,  but  talks  too  much.” 

“Indeed!  He  doesn’t  appear  to  me  to  he  much  of  a 

talker,”  ,  ,  .  .  .,  . 

“No;  it  isn’t  the  amount  of  talking  he  does,  but  it  is  what 

he  says.  He  talks  treason  to  all  the  young  men  around. 
Years  and  years  ago  he  was  badly  wounded  in  a  riot  started 
bv  the  Fenians.” 

'“Oli  Indeed!  That  was  many  years  ago. 

“Yes-  but  the  bitterness  of  defeat  still  stays  with  him.” 

« Quite  natural!  Quite  natural!”  said  Fred.  “I  would  prob¬ 
ably  feel  as  he  does  were  I  a  native  of  Ireland.” 

“You  would,  eh?”  and  the  constable  looked  him  straight 

in  the  face. 

“Yes;  you  know  we  Americans  believe  that  all  people 
should  rule  their  own  country,  and  we  had  to  fight  England 
twice  before  we  could  get  her  to  understand  that.  But  I’m 
not  over  here  to  discuss  such  questions.  I  never  was  in  Ire¬ 
land  before,  and  I  find  it  a  very  interesting  country.” 

“Well,  if  you  lived  here  you’d  probably  understand  that  it 
Is  necessary  that  England  should  rule  Ireland. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  returned  Fred.  “It  isn’t  neces- 
sarv  for  me  to  live  in’  a  country  to  know  something  about 
Its  history.  I  know  all  about  the  struggles  between  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  questions  that  have  divided  them.  All 
mv  sympathies  are  with  Ireland,  and  if  she  could  free  herself 
from  the  English  yoke  no  one  in  America  would  rejoice  over 
it  more  than  I;  yet  nine  out  of  every  ten  people  over  there 
world  like  to  see  the  same  thing.” 

“  Well,  you  don’t  want  to  do  any  of  that  sort  of  talking 
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°''cr  here;  that  is.  not  publicly,  or  you  might  get  yourself 
Into  trouble.*’ 

“  ^  es,  1  understand  that.  I  haven’t  eome  over  here  to  do 
any  public  talking.  We  are  traveling  leisurely  through  the 
‘country  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  lakes,  the  round- 
towers  and  other  places  of  Interest;  still  my  heart  beats  for 
Ireland.  She  has  all  inv  sympathies,  and  she  deserves  bet¬ 
ter  treatment  at  the  hands  of  England  than  she  has  ever  re¬ 
ceived." 

•lust  then  the  old  violinist  started  playing  and  the  strains 
of  music  at  once  attracted  Fred’s  attention. 

“Excuse  n:e.  please,”  he  said  to  the  constable,  “but  that  old 
man  has  the  very  soul  of  music  in  him.” 

“Say,  Fred.”  Terry  called,  “let’s  get  the  girls  down  and 
have  a  dance." 

“Fetter  see  the  landlord  about  that.” 

“All  right:  l  will.”  and  Terry  went  in  search  of  him. 

When  he  found  him  the  landlord  told  him  that  the  dining¬ 
room  had  been  cleared  of  tables  and  chairs  to  let  the  young 
I  people  have  a  dance. 

,  In  the  meantime  Dick  Duncan  had  gone  upstairs  after  the 
girls,  and  when  they  came  down  with  him  the  village  maidens 
stared  at  them  with  eager  expressions  in- their  eyes  that 
(plainly  told  that  they  had  come  there  expressly  to  see  them, 
j  Maggie,  the  landlord’s  daughter,  introduced  them  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  girls,  and,  naturally,  the  boys  were  introduced 
also. 

Then  they  repaired  to  the  dining-hall. 

“Now,  my  old  friend."  said  Fred  to  the  old  violinist,  “give 
us  some  of  your  best  music,  and  it  will  put  two  pounds  of 
gold  in  your  hand.” 

He  meant  by  that  that  he  would  give  him  ten  dollars,  for 
jan  English  pound  sterling  amounts  pretty  close  to  five*  dol¬ 
lars  in  American  money. 

“Did  you  say  two  pounds,  sir?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Yes,  that  is  what  I  said,  and  it  is  what  I  mean.  Your 
heart  and  mine  beat  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  cause.” 

The  old  man  looked  keenly  at  him  and  uttered  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  Gaelic  which  sounded  somewhat  like 

“Cead  mille  failtlie.”  • 

Followed  with - 

“Heaven  bless  ye.” 

Fred  thought  it  best  to  slip  the  ten-dollar  gold  piece  into 
the  old  man’s  hand  then  and  there,  and  he  did  so;  and,  going 


M  hen  the  last  strains  of  the  song  died  away  sounds  of 
hard  breathing  were  heard  all  around  them,  as  though  tin*;, 
wore  recovering  from  the  strain  of  holding  their  breath  f  >r 
fear  of  disturbing  the  melody. 

"Now,  let’s  have  some  more  dancing,”  sang  out  Terry,  in 
a  cheery  tone  of  voice,  and  all  the  girls  and  young  men  In 
the  room  acquiesced  In  the  suggestion. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  fun  created  by  the  awkward 
dances  of  some  of  the  village  swains,  but  everybody  was 
good-natured. 

There  was  whisky  to  be  had  in  the  barroom,  but  not  a  man 
was  seen  under  the  influence  of  it. 

Both  Andy  and  Pat  danced  with  some  of  the  village  girls, 
and  each  drew  upon  his  imagination  in  speaking  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ladies,  of  their  goodness,  their  kindness  of  heart  and 
their  great  generosity  as  displayed  in  their  treatment  of  the 
McGinnis  family  at  the  spring  by  the  wayside  half-way  be¬ 
tween  there  and  Dublin. 

M  hen  the  dancing  ceased  the  young  people  lingered  about 
the  old  inn  as  loth  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  until 
the  tourists  retired  did  they  leave. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FEED  A XI)  THE  OLD  MUSICIAN. 

Notwithstanding  they  retired  at  a  late  hour.  Fred.  Terry 
and  Dick  were  lip  at  sunrise,  and  they  found  Andv  and  Pat 
up  also. 

“Top  of  the  morning  to  yon.”  said  Pat,  greeting  them. 
“Good-morning.”  they  returned. 

“Say,  Andy,"  called  Dick,  “is  your  head  all  right  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 


than 

hun- 


to  Evelyn  he  led  her  out  on  the  floor  and  the  dance  began. 

How  the  Irish  girls  stared  as  they  watched  the  three  Ameri¬ 
can  couples!  They  waltzed  around  the  room  nearly  a  score 

of  times. 

The  othei  gills  followed,  and  soon  there  were  a  half-score 
of  couples  going  through  the  mazes  of  the  waltz,  but  oh  the 
difference! 

But  when  it  came  to  jigging  the  native  couples  were  hard 
heat.  Evelyn  and  Margie,  though,  had  taken  lessons  from 
Sam  lanes  and  his  wife,  and  lovely  jig  dancers  they  were. 

After  they  had  danced  nearly  a  couple  of  hours  Fred  went 
up  to  the  old  fiddler  and  began  questioning  him  about  his  in¬ 
strument.  It  was  a  very  old  one. 

The  old  man  said  it  had  been  in  his  possession  more 
fifty  years  and  that  lie  believed  it  was  more  than  three 
dred  years  old. 

“Is  it  a  Stradivarlus?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  and  the  old  man  shook  his  bead. 

“Will  you  let  me  play  a  tune  on  it?” 

Without  a  word  the  old  man  passed  the  violin  to  him. 
render  knows  what  a  splendid  performer  on  the  violin 

Is. 

The  old  man  himself  was  a  natural-barn  musician,  and 
he  almost  fell  on  his  knees  as  he  listened  to  Fred’s  playing 
Tli<>  large  room  was  filled  with  a  flood  of  soft  melody ‘that 
sounded  like  enchantment  to,  those  who  heard  it. 

By  and  by  he  began  playing  a  number  of  Irish  airs  The 
first  was  the  famous  song  known  as  “The  Harp  of  Erin  ” 
which  began: 

“The  harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  hall 
The  soul  of  music  shed.” 

Suddenly  Terry,  Dick  and  the  three  girls  began  sinking  it. 
ind  they  sang  it  as  it  had  never  been  heard  in  thnt  part  of 
3rln  before. 

Wl'en  he  finished  flint  he  started  another  song  known  as 
The  Irish  Exile.”  the  first  line  of  which  rends  as  follows: 
There  came  to  the  bench  a  poor  exile  of  Erin,” 

nd  as  they  pang  It  tears  were  seen  coursing  down  the  cheeks 
nil  the  girls  in  the  house  and  of  n  number  of  the  men*  but 
here  were  grim  scowls  on  the  faces  of  the  constables 


The 

Fred 


"It  is  thot.  Nothing  iver  gits  into  my  hid.” 

“Haven’t  you  got  anything  in  it  at  all*,  eh?” 

“ Nothiug  at  all,  at  all,”' was  the  reply. 

“What  have  you  done  with  the  brains  you  were  born  with?” 

“Sure,  and  it’s  mesilf  thot  doesn't  know  if  I  iver  had 
any.” 

“Why  do  you  think  that,  Andy?” 

“Because  I’m  a  poor  man  this  day.” 

“Oh,  look  here  now,  Andy,”  laughed  Fred,  “it  wouldn't 
do  for  every  man  to  he  rich,  you  know.” 

Andy  seemed  to  be  surprised  ar  the  remark,  shook  his  head 
and  muttered: 

"I  dunno.  I  dunno!  Why  should  one  man  he  rich  and  all 
the  others  aftlier  being  poor?” 

“Well,  Ill  tell  you.  Andy.  Where  would  we  get  anything 
to  eat  or  to  wear  if  every  man  were  rich?" 

“Sure,  and  if  he  was  rich  he  would  he  able  to  buv  what  he 
wanted.” 

"Of  course,  as  things  are  now:  hut  suppose  every  mm 
were  rich.  Who  would  plant  the  potatoes?  Who  would  raise 
the  pigs  and  the  chickens  and  the  cows?  Who  would  gatlie” 
the  peat  from  the  hogs?  Who  would  build  the  railroads**  You 
see.  Providence  knows  better  than  we  do.  If  everybodv  were 
rich,  we’d  starve  to  death.  We'd  freeze  to  death,  for  no 
man  wants  to  work  if  lie  is  able  to  live  without  it.  We 
1110  •V011  to  drive  the  coach  for  us  because  von  want  the 
money;  but  if  you  were  worth  a  million  dollars  you'd  not 
drive  the  coach.” 

”  Bed  ad  thin,  let  ivory  man  drive  for  himsilf.”  replied 
AruB ,  vith  a  very  decided  nod  of  the  head. 

I  hats  all  right,  laughed  Fred,  “but  who  would  build 
the  coach;  Who’d  feed  and  curry  the  horses?  Wlio'd  make 
the  clothes  you  have  on  your  hack?” 

^ Faith  and  I’d  buy  them  ready-made.” 

No,  you  wouldn't,  for  nobody’d  make  them.  If  von  go 
to  the  priest  he'll  tell  you  that  the  Good  Book  snvs  that  man 
shall  eat  lus  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.”  * 

“ Bedad.  they  don't  all  do  it.  thin.” 

\  ci  \  true;  but  what  they  do  eat  and  wear  was  made  hv 
the  sweat  ot  some  other  fellow's  brow.” 

to  beh0rt|ch!t'toI"0t  8  Aud  the  other  feIlow  ",,’t  wont.. 

“Oh.  you  don't  catch  on.  Andy.  If  all  the  other 
had  a  million  dollars  each,  in  a  little  while  yon  couldn't  got 

la rs/’  * ^  °f  °r  U  1,0011(1  of  ,m’at  for  thousand  ,£|! 

“Bedad,  thin.  I'd  give  twenty  thousand  for  it  “ 

No,  you  wouldn’t,  because  it  couldn't  ’  nd  for  s-»ic 
for  a  man  worth  a  million  dollars  wouldn’t  make  n  o.i,  5 
nor  attend  to  the  horses,  the  . w,  or  ! C^ts  Vou 
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oo  some  must  bo  poor  in  order  to  work  for  the  men  who  will 
«y  for  the  work,  or  there  wouldn't  be  anything  done.  There 
vouMn't  be  a  ship  to  take  you  to  America,  nor  a  team  to 
arry  you  to  rtublin.” 

“'Faith,  and  m  walk!"  said  Andy. 

“Vos;  you'd  go  naked  and  barefooted.  You  are  getting 
T  ail  wrong.  Andy.,  The  man  who  hasn't  any  money  must 
;vork  for  him  who  has,  and  only  those  who  take  care  ol 
he  r  earnings  become  rich,  and  there  are  some  who  are  born 
■rch  who  never  earn  anything." 

“Thot’s  it.  T blot's  it,  and  the  mischief  take  them. 

“Wrong  again.  Andy.  You .  shouldn't  find  fault  with  a 
tnan  for  being  rich,  for  you'd  be  so  yourself,  it  you  could, 
l'here  are  thousands  of  good  men  and  women  who  are  rich, 
md  they  help  the  poor.  Riches  don't  always  make  a  man 
happy.  I  know  a  man  worth  millions  of  dollars  who  can  t 
sit  down  and  eat  a  square  meal  as  ybu  and  I  can.  because 
he  has  no  digestion,  and  what's  a  million  dollars  worth  to  a 
man  if  he  can't  eat  and  enjoy  his  dinner? 

“Faith,  and  how  does  he  live,  thin?" 

“Why.  he  lives  in  misery  all  the  time.  He  has  fine  clothes, 
a  fine  house  to  live  in,  fine  horses  to  ride,  a  big  pile  of  money 
jn  the  bank:  but  he’s  hungry  all  the  time  and  wishing  he  were 
dead:  while  you  are  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  can  eat  and  di¬ 
gest  a  good,  square  meal,  can  dance  jigs  all  night  long  w  ith 
the  girls,  sleep  well  of  nights  and  dream  about  them;  so,  you 
see.  vou  are  more  than  even  with  some  of  the  licli  men. 
wouldn't  give  my  appetite  and  digestion  for  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  Andy.  Just  now  I  have  a  splendid  appeate  foi 

Still  Andv  wasn’t  convinced.  He  said  he’d  go  without  his 
breakfast  every  morning  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  meal. 

“So  would  I:  but  I'd  make  up  for  it  at  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per.  Rut  suppose  you  had  to  go  without  your  supper  and 

dinner,  too?” 

“Then,  bedad,  I’d  ate  between  meals.” 

“That's  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  suppose  you  couldn  t 
You'd  scon  give  up  all  the  millions  that  a  bank  could  hold 
f0r  you  for  a  square  meal.  The  Good  Bool;  is  right.  Am 
Ivhe'u  it  says  that  ‘all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  tor  his 
life’  and  an  enintv  stomach  knows  no  law.  has  no  senti¬ 
ment  eniovs  no  happiness,  and  if  there's  nothing  in  the  future 
“hat  promfses  him  a  square  meal,  it's  the  hole  in  the  ground 
that  waits  for  him.” 

“Faith  thin,  and  what  is  a  poor  man  to  do. 

“There  are  two  wise  things  for  him  to  do.  and  they  are  to 
work  hard  and  put  some  of  his  earnings  in  the  bank 

“Rut  what  if  he  don’t  earn  enough  to  put  any  in  tne 

bank?”  ' 

*  “That's  his  hard  luck.  Rut  the  great  majority  of  people 
can  divide  a  little  of  tlieir  earnings  between  their  stomac  is 

an“Vaiteh.b“m.”  and  some  of  them  would  go  naked!  But  a 

in  Ms.  P0' 

sitTon  till  they5  nearly  rolled  on  the  ground  in  eouruls.ve 

la'vmBrshook  his  head  in  a  determined  way.  which  practi- 

lia  «nifi  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  he  knew  it.  He  still 
cally  said  h.  ;  rich  he  could  buy  what 

iuvu  £  he* wanted.6  and  even  with  his  best  arguments  Fred 
couldn't  convince  him  that  a  rich  man  couldn  t  find  what 

h?  Vo. v  ' 'about  the  trip-  for  to-day.  Andy?”  Terry  asked 
“There  is  the  road.  We  will  he  afther  leaving  here  v>-heu 

h‘£*  ^“Tit  to  the  next  village?” 

“We  can  pass  five  of  them  during  the  day,”  was  the  re- 

P1*-  t  Rp  rpndv  and  we’ll  leave  after  breakfast.” 

4”v  Amly,” would  ’like  to  see  O'Toole  again  before  we 
leave  Fan  you  send  for  him/"  ^ 

-TlWtrVen.  g°Bntftn  trThas  ^nothing  to  live  on 

except  b^nor  randTrm  thinking  he  is  hungry  at 

“That  s  all.  y  ^  ^  can,t  tIU  the  sile.  and  he  has  nather 

I  I  *  »  »  1  ^  D  f 

COW  nor  goat  ”  ,  Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him.” 

“•"T  Z,  ,  disappeared,  and  in  a  little  while  Terry  heard 
from  the  girls'  window  upstairs. 

- - 1  Uorld  are  you  up  so  soon  for,  brother?”  she 


ft 
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“Why,  don’t  you  know  we’ve  got  to  travel  to-day? 

“Well,  you  didn’t  say  anything  to  us  about  it  last  night,  or 
wo  would  have  been  up  early,  too." 

“That’s  all  right.  Dress  and  come  down  to  breakfast  as 

quickly  as  you  can.” 

In  a  little  while  the  girls  came  down  to  the  reception-room, 
and  soon  breakfast  was  announced  as  ready. 

It  was  a  substantial  meal,  which  all  enjoyed.  rl  lie  boys, 
however,  missed  tlieir  coffee,  for  only  tea  was  provided  foi 
them.  But  that  was  good^  hence  they  made  no  kick  about 

it.  .  ,  .  . 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “we  made  a  mistake  m  not  bring- 
ipg  along  a  supply  of  coffee  from  Dublin.  They  drink  tea 
and  whisky  principally  in,  Ireland.” 

“Isn’t  tea  good  enough  for  you?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Yes;  it  is  good  enough  for  a  tea-drinker,  blit  it  never  sat¬ 
isfies  a  man  who  is  fond  of  coffee.” 

When  they  came  out  from  the  breakfast-room  the  constables 
were  there,  at  least  two  of  them  were. 

They  were  walking  around  as  though  they  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do. 

The  boys  apparently  took  no  notice  of  them.  They  bowed 
in  return  to  their  salutation,  but  made  no  remark. 

By  and  by  the  old  fiddler  appeared  with  Andy,  and  tlie 
three  boys  advanced  to  meet  him  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

The  two  constables  deliberately  walked  up  and  stopped 
within  a  couple  of  feet  of  them. 

“Mr.  O’Toole,”  said  Fred  to  the  old  musician,  “I  want  to 
have  a  little  talk -with  you,  privately,  for  a  few  minutes.” 
and  with  that  he  took  him  by  the  arm  and  walked  off  with 

him.  , 

One  of  the  constables  deliberately  followed,  keeping  scarcely 

less  than  one  pace  behind  them. 

Fred  looked  back,  and  quickly  understood  that  he  was  be¬ 
ing  spied  upon  by  one  of  the  constabulary. 

“Ah,  good-morning,”  be  said,  and  he  extended  his  liana 
to  him,  which  tlie  constable  promptly  grasped,  as  if  some¬ 
what  pleased  at  the  young  American’s  cordiality;  but  when 
Fred’s  hand  closed  upon  him  in  a  yise-like  grip  liis  hair 
stood  on  end,  whilst  he  stood  on  his  tiptoes. 

“It’s  a  fine  day,”  remarked  Fred,  as  he  applied  the  pressure. 
“I  do  not  think  we’ll  have  any  rain  on  our  trip.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?” 

The  constable  called  out: 

“Leggo!”  followed  by  a  profane  expletive. 

“Why,  certainly,  certainly,”  said  Fred,  releasing  his  grasp 

on  his  hand. 

The  constable  examined  his  hand  to  see  if  any  bones  were 
broken,  and  bis  language  was  shocking. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  “YTou 
don’t  seem  to  feel  sociable  this  morning.” 

Only  Terry  and  Dick  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  con 
stable.  Andy  and  Fat  gazed  at  him,  and  listened  to  his  pro¬ 
fanity  without  understanding  the  cause  of  it. 

The  old  musician,  however,  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  seemed 
to  have  an  inkling  of  what  had  happened. 

Tlie  other  constable  ran  up  and  inquired  what  the  trouble 

“Why,  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  nearly  crushed  every 
bone  in  it.” 

“Indeed!  Indeed!”  and  extending  his  hand  to  bred,  asked: 

“ Let  me  see  vou  do  me  that  way.” 

Without  a  word  Fred  grasped  liis  hand,  and  the  constable 
rose  on  liis  toes,  and  yelled  out: 

“Leggo!  Leggo!”  .  .  „  „  , 

“Oli.  that  is  a  good  old-fashioned  American  grip,’  bred 

laughed,  tightening  his  grip.  Then  he  let  go. 

“Say  ”  said  Terry,  coming  up,  “you  fellows  want  to  go 
wav  back  and  sit  down.  In  America,  when  a  man  pokes  his 
nose  where  it  doesn’t  belong,  something  always  happens  to 

him.  ” 

“Rut  why  should  he  try  to  break  my  hand?”  the  first  con- 
stnble  asked. 

“I’ll  answer  that  question,”  said  Fred,  “by  asking  you 
one.  You  heard  me  say  I  wanted  to  speak  with  Mr.  O’Toole 
privately  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you  followed  right  along  be¬ 
hind  ns.” 

“That’s  my  business,”  said  the  other. 

“It  is.  eh?  Is  it  against  the  law  for  two  men  to  hold  a 
private  conversation  in  Ireland?” 

“Yes;  when  they  are  talking  treason.” 

“  \h  that’s  it,  eh?  You  haven’t  heard  us  talk  treason,  but 
vou  suspect  we  will.  Now,  we  are  going  off  u  little  further 
to  have  our  talk,  and  if  you  follow  us  I’ll  put  one  bund  on 
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Tour  shoulder,  take  hold  of  your  head  with  the  other,  and 
pull  it  off,  just  as  your  wife  or  your  mother  wouUl  wrin^, 
a  chicken's  neck.  We  are  not  talking  treason  for  In  no 
violator  of  law;  but  if  you  don’t  think  I.  can  jerk  jom  henu 
off.  Just  give  me  an  excuse  for  doing  so."  and  running  h 
arm  through  that  of  the  old  musician  again,  he  walked  aw  a: 

The  two  constables  stood  there,  looking  alter  them,  not 
daring  to  make  a  .single  step  in  that  direction. 

“Oh,  go  on."  chuckled  Andy.  “What  are  you  aftlier  being 

"f™Yes;°don-t  be  afraid.-  laughed  Terry.  “He  to  able .to  do 
what  lie  said,  but  then  there  are  two  ol  you.  But  the^ 
constables  thought  that  discretion  was  the  he ttei l  pa  < cff 
valor;  so  they  stood  there -gazing  at  bred  and  the  old  mu.  1 

“Oh, 'Mr.  O'Toole,”  said  Fred,  “would  you  like  to  go  o\ei 

^Vlr;  I  must  stay  and  die  right  here,  where  I’ve  liven 

tll“rm1ToiTvytorhear  that.  If  you’ll  go  to  America  with  us 
1  will  not  only  pay  your  expenses,  but  give  you  a i  good ^  home 
and  a  pension  that  will  last  you  all  your  life,  You  have  a 

soul  full  of. music,  and  so  have  I." 

Tears  came  into  the  old  man’s  eyes,  and  lie  remniked,  m 

tU‘‘lU couldn't  live  without  music.  Over  on  yonder  hillside 
is  a  little  grave,  and  for  forty  years  a  young  girl  lias  been 
sleeping  there  for  whom  I  played  the  violin.  She  was  never 
so  happv  as  when  she  was  listening  to  my  music.  In  her 
last  illness  she  asked  the  priest  if  I  could  be  butted  by  her 
side  and  make  music  for  her  in  heaven.  The  father  said 
1  could,  and  I  am  waiting  for  the  day  for  me  to  be  placed  by 

her  side.” 

“I  understand!  I  understand!”  said  Fred,  his  own  eyes 
fillin"  with  tears.  “You  can  earn  but  little  in  your  old  age, 
and  therefore  I  know  that  you  sometimes  suffer  for  food  and 
shelter.  You  must  let  one  who  loves  music  as  you  love  it  do 
something  for  your  comfort.  You’ll  want  a  good  coffin  tc 
sleep  in.  and  you'll  want  a  headstone  for  your  grave  and 
hers  and  I’ll  see  that  you  have  all  that.  Here’s  a  hundred- 
Dornd  note;  go  to  Dublin,  put  it  in  the  bank,  and  draw  out 
of  it  whenever  you  need  that  which  is  necessary  for  your 
comfort.  Before’  it  is  gone  I'll  see  that  there  is  more  placed 

The  old  man  stood  and  stared  at  him  as  if  so  overwhelmed 
at  his  kind  offer  that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  his  full 

meaning.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

He  didn't  even  reach  out  to  take  the  proffered  note,  which 
was  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Fred  thrust  it  into  his  hand 
and  told  him  to  keep  it  and  use  it. 

Then  he  drew  a  notebook  from  his  pocket,  and.  with  a 
pencil,  wrote  his  name  and  address  in  New  York  State. 

“Now  keep  this,  my  old  friend,  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
once  in  a  while.  It  may  be  that  some  day  I’ll  come  over  to 
Ireland  again,  and  if  so.  I’ll  sit  at  your  feet  to  listen  to  your 

music.”  ...  „ 

The  old  man  took  the  little  bit  of  paper  on  which  bear- 

not  had  written  his  name  and  address,  concealed  it  in  one  of 
tho  pockets  of  his  old,  ragged  suit,  and  Fred  remarked; 

“You  can’t  get  the  note  changed  anywhere  in  this  place, 
so  if  you’ll  come  to  the  hotel  I'll  arrange  with  the  landlord  to 
send  you  down  to  Dublin  and  back,  where  you  can  place  it  in 
bank,  an-1  draw  out  what  change  you  need,  and  I’ll  pay  for 

the  team  also,”  , 

The  old  man  went  with  him  to  the  landlord  of  the  Inn, 

took  him  upstairs  to  a  room,  where  he  explained  what  he 
wanted  him  to  do. 

“I’ll  do  It,”  said  the  landlord,  who  was  a  patriotic  Irish- 

11  “  \11  right,  then.”  said  Fred.  “Here  is  a  pound  note  for 
the  expenses.” 

“Now  I  want  you  to  look  after  the  old  man  for  me. 
If  he  gets  sick,  write  to  me.  There's  no  musician  like  him 
in  Ireland  since  tho  days  of  the  old  minstrels.  Whenever 
he  wants  to  take  a  meal  in  your  inn.  let  him  have  it.  If  you 
cm  make  him  take  a  room  somewhere  In  your  house  and  live 
li. .M«-  till  ti  e  day  of  ids  death,  do  so.  and  send  me  the  bill 

once  a  month.”  „  ,  , . 

The  old  musician  shook  bis  head,  saying  be  would  stay 

where  be  was.  . ,  „  , 

"Well  I  don't  know  where  you  are  staying,  said  Fred, 

“i -it  brio*  D  comfort  and  plenty  at  vonr  command,  and  it's 
.()11U  r,,r  you  to  suffer  in  your  old  age  when  you  can  l»o 


not. 


comfortable.  We  may  come  baek  this  way.  flif  folloW 

But  if  I  never  see  you  again,  may  Heaven  s  b  mhmf  your 
you  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and  bring  >ou  to  d*  F®®* 

loved  one  on  the  last  day.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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away. 


When  the  girls  were  seated  in  the  coach,  b  red  brought  the 
old  musician  forward,  opened  the  door  saying;  mftn 

“Ladies,  would  you  like  to  shake  hands  * 

WhYe\SOveS,1Svfe""  lwUEvei’yn,  and  she  reached  out  and 

grasped  the  old  man's  hand,  shook  it  a'!l1  ‘ ,0”f|[,h 

mented  him  by  saying  that  she  never  heard  hi.  1 

hATnrvhmd  Margie  shook  his  hand  also,  and  as  he  looked 
at^thefr  pretty' faeifs,  his  eyes  tided  -i.h  tears  fo-louhlless 
his  memory  wandered  back  to  the  young  gill  "hom  he  naa 
loved  and  played  for  in  the  long  ago. 

He  pressed  the  hand  of  each  to  his  lips:  then  Lowed,  hacked 
and  Fred  entered  the  coach,  and  the  start  was  made. 

“I  fee?  awfully  sorry  for  that  old  man,”  Evelyn  remarked. 
•‘Yes  so  do  I  Ho  has  had  his  romance,  and  is  true  to  the 
memory  of  It  yet, ”  and  he  told  the  story  of  his  intervrew  with 

'^Evelyn  hurled  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept,  for  her 

be2ouTwW  had°known  it.-  she  said.  “I  would  have 

SlHnmadme  hiT fp^ent,”  said  Fred.  “He  won't  suffer  any 
more  "  and  Te  told  the  story  of  the  arrangement  he  had 
made  with  the  landlord  at  the  inn,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 

m‘‘GJeahteScRon.SFred!hi  Why  didn't  yon  let  me  come  in  on 
that?”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“Didn’t  have  time  to.  In  fact,  didn’t  hear  his  story  un  1 
after  the  incident  with  those  constables  ” 

“What  incident  are  you  speaking  of.  I  led.  Mm,-1  •  • 

“Well  when  I  took  the  old  man  aside  to  talk  to  him  pri¬ 
vately  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  little  money  m  his  hand, 
one  of  the  constables  had  the  cheek  to  follow  right  behind 
us  almost  stepping  on  our  heels.  I  turned,  faced  him  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  but  when  I  got  a  good  grip  I  gave  it 
a  squeeze  that  nearly  crushed  the  bones.  lie  gasped  out 
‘Leggo!’  and  then  I  toid  him  what  I  thought  ol  ^  In  . 

“Oh  von  ought  to  have  seen  him.  laughed  rerry.  I 
didn’t  know  what  was  up  until  he  rose  on  his  toes  and  gasped 

out  ‘Le^go!’  ” 

“There  it  is,”  said  Evelyn.  “More  trouble.” 

“Say.  Fred,  why  didn’t  you  spread  his  nose  all  over  his 

face?”  Dick  asked. 

“Because  that  would  have  caused  an  arrest,  and  wo  would 
have  had  to  stay  here  for  trial  before  the  squire.  His  hand 
is  worse  hurt  than  his  nose  would  have  been,  anyway.” 

“Fred,  what  made  liim  do  that  way?” 

“Oh  it  is  the  spy  system  of  the  British  Government  that 
is  going  on  all  over  Ireland.  They  belong  to  what  is  called 
the~  Constabulary.  You  know  there  is  always  more  or  less 
trouble  in  Ireland  between  tenants  and  landlords,  as  well 
as  over  other  questions  that  arise.  ’ 

“Oh.  is  there  no  spot  on  the  broad  earth  where  people  can 
a\Vl  without  unpleasant  occurrence?  taking  place?” 
Hardly.”  laughed  Terry.  “It’s  one  of  the  strange  con¬ 
ditions  of  nature  that  only  one  tribe  of  animals  produces  fools, 
and  that’s  man.  and  there  is  nothing  that  makes  one  man 
respect  another  more  than  the  possession  of  courage  and 
physical  strength.  Fred's  grip  astounded  those  two  fellows 
to  such  a  degree  that  neither  of  them  dared  follow  him  a 
single  step  farther,  and  they  let  him  have  bis  talk  out  with 
the  old  musician.  ” 

Fred,  can  they  have  you  arrested?”  Evelyn  asked. 

Well.  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  done  anything  they  could  bold 
me  for.  They  are  a  little  bit  careful  about  going  too  far  wi  ll 
American  people.  Thev  couldn't  swear  that  I  struck  them, 
which  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law.  and  for  squeex'ng  their 
hands  l  could  simply  say  that  It  was  excessive  cordiality  ' 
“That's  good.'  raid  Dirk.  “ExcewMte  cord  In  I  it?  .  FU  tv- 
member  that.” 

“Sav,  Fted.  hanged  if  1  don't  think  these  fellows  believed 
von  when  von  said  you  could  lay  a  hand  mi  their  shoulder* 
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as  their  wives  or  mothers 
a  chicken.  They  looked  at  their 


;*'• .  «*««  .«*  V‘eir  •><»<>«  as  easily 
hn  i\  Y10  ^ead  off 

lv  »i;.  T1  tllori  caretully  ro  see  il'  any  bones  were 

-',v  j,  (i  utterance  to  a  few  red-hot  words.” 

n’srht  Nii  botdl  a  Prett*v  tight  squeeze.  Last 

tien  of  rL.V  t-.V  ?  oue  °.f  them’  1  happened  to  make  men- 

T’  e  iviiiV  evl',;  Vjat  liver  m  America  the  great  majority  of 

me  l'-a  vl  VhlZ^  with  the  People  of  Ireland.  lie  told 
L  rnat  J ears  ago  the  old  ninti..i«„  i _  _ _ • 


^.rSo>PM?S°nable  Subiect  But  .there  is  no  law'  in  Ireland 
another**  ^r<?in  holding  a  private  conversation 


n  Vr-i? !°ther’  or  thut  permits  an  officer  to  force  himself  upon 
a  fxcePt  m  the  discharge  of  his  duty.” 

ot  ti.t  i  1  •  •'  talking  the  coach  and  the  baggage  wagon 
V.;*  ^ulll£  0VGr  the  read  at  a  leisurely  pace. 

rcad!fide0UriSt8  admIred  maiiy  nt/le  Mts  of  scenery  by  the 

fre<lVontI-v  Taved  t5'eir  handkerchiefs  at  women 
-  an  l^hddren  gathered  about  the  doors  of  the  little  thatched 

sil‘-"  sa!d  Andy,  turning  and  looking  back  at  Fred, 
r.n-m  two  Imnd-squazers  be  following  us.” 

..  **Ti  lce  S:,y : "  and  Fred  leaned  out  of  the  door  of 

lle  C0ac‘h  and  found  two  men  following  them  on  horseback, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 

Are  you  sure  they  are  *ffie  men?”  he  asked  Andy. 

”^is.  sor;  I  know  them.” 

“Well,  what  are  they  following  us  for?” 

I  m  thinking  it’s  to  be  kaplng  an  eye  on  you.” 

“Weil.  Avhat  do  they  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  me  for?” 
“Mebbe  it’s  to  see  what  you  do.” 

"S',  ell.  that’s  all  right.  They  have  as  much  right  to  fol- 
low^us  as  we  have  to  go  ahead  of  them.” 

“Sure,  and  if  I  had  a  gun  I’d  be  afther  killing  them.” 

X»  no  (.i  that,  Andy.  You  must  keep  the  peace  at  all 
hazards.” 

After  going  about  eight  miles  they  struck  another  little 
village  about  rhe  size  of  the  one  they  had  left  that  morning. 

It  was  part  of  an  estate  of  a  very  unpopular  landlord. 
There  were  evidences  of  poverty  in  every  direction— in  the 
dress  of  the  people,  the  hungry  look  in  their  faces,  and  the 
utter  lack  of  business  at  the  little  store  a  few  steps  above  the 
inn. 

Terry  inquired  the  name  of  the  place  and  Andy  told  him. 
It  was  such  an  unpronounceable  name  that  Terry  said  he 
wouldn’t  risk  his  jaw’  trying  to  repeat  it. 

The  coach  stopped  in  front  of  the  inn,  and ‘Fred  and  Terry 
got  out  to  request  Avater  for  the  ladies. 

“Won’t  they  be  afther  alighting  and  coming  in?”  the  land¬ 
lady  asked. 

“Thank  you,  madam,  but  we  are  going  on  through.  The 
ladies,  however,  wrould  like  to  have  a  drink  of  water.” 

She  went  in  and  brought  out  a  glass  of  water  in  each  hand, 
which  the  boys  took  to  the  girls. 

When  they  had  all  quenched  their  thirst,  Fred  dropped 
several  silver  coins  in  the  landlady’s  hand,  which  so  sur¬ 
prised  her  that  she  began  making  her  curtesies  at  a  very 
lively  rate.  Naturally  she  expected  scynetliing,  perhaps  a 
shilling  or  so;  but  the  amount  she  received  was  so  much 
greater  that  it  almost  overpowered  her. 

Just  then  the  two  constables  rode  up  and  dismounted  to 
quench  their  thirst  also. 

“Hello!”  said  Terry  to  one  of  them.  “I  didn’t  know  you 
were  coming  our  way.” 

“Oh.  yes;  w’e  travel  this  road  often.” 

“Isn't  that  rather  dangerous  business?”  Terry  asked.  “I 
don’t  think  the  people  out  here  love  you  fellows  very  much.” 

“We  are  not  hunting  around  for  anybody’s  love,”  Avas  the 
sharp  retort. 

“You  are  not,  eh?  That’s  where  you  make  a  mistake.  I’m 
always  on  the  lookout  to  win  the  good  will  of  everybody  I 
come  in  contact  with.”  * 

The  constable  made  no  reply,  and  Fred  and  Terry  returned 
to  the  coach,  and  started  off  along  the  great  highway  again. 

The  constables  kept  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  be¬ 
hind. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “if  they  stop  at  the  same  inn 
v/ir.s  us  .to-night,  what’s  the  matter  with  giving  them  a  scare 
of  some  kind?” 

*Sot  no,  no,"  said  Evelyn.  “Just  let  them  alone,  or  you’ll 


get  into  trouble.  Just  think  w’hat  a  fix  Ave  girls  would  be 
in  it  you  three  were  to  be  arrested!” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!”  said  Fred,  “if  I  had  my  Old  Nick’s 
disguise  ay i Hi  me  I  could  haA7e  a  lot  of  fun  with  those  fel- 
Ioavs.” 

that  you  could.  But  you  could  probably  play  some  ven- 
triloquiul  trick  on  them,  and  if  they  are  any  ways  supersti¬ 
tious  it  Avould  giATe  them  an  unpleasant  half  hour  or  so.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  try  it.” 

“ Noav,  Fred,  be  careful,”  cautioned  Evelyn. 

Don’t  worry,  dear.  We’ll  just  have  a  bit  of  fun  with 
them.”  * 

Ly  and  by  it  was  high  noon,  and  they  all  began  to  feel  in 
a  notion  to  attack  a  lunch-basket. 

“Say,  Andy,”  Terry  called,  “how  far  is  it  to  the  next  well 
or  spring?” 

“Sure,  and  it’s  a  matther  of  three  miles.” 

All  right,  then.  Get  us  there  as  quickly  as  you  can  with¬ 
out  Avorrying  the  horses.” 

In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  reached  a  way- 
side  inn,  Avhere  there  were  a  number  of  men  and  boys  loung¬ 
ing  about. 

The  coach  stopped,  and  Fred  suggested  to  Terry  that  if  they 
could  get  a  decent  sort  of*  a  dinner  there  they’d  better  patron¬ 
ize  the  house  instead  of  the  lunch-basket. 

Tbe  landlord,  a  big,  red-faced  Irishman,  came  out,  and  said 
his  wife  Avould  get  them  lip  as  “foine  a  male  as  you  i\Ter  ate.” 

“All  right.  Let  her  fix  it  up  for  us,”  and  they  alighted  and 
assisted  the  girls  out. 

Tne  latier  went  into  a  carpetless  but  clean  reception-room, 
where  Avater  to  drink  was  brought  to  them. 

ihe  constables  came  up,  saying  they  Avere  hungry,  too. 

Then  Fred  at  once  set  the  Irish  boys  lounging  about  the 
place  to  guying  the  two  constables. 

Of  course  the  boys  were  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  but  they 
could  hear  the  voices.  The  constable  threatened  to  arrest 
them  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  the  boys  wondered  what  they 
had  done  to  be  arrested  for;  yet  tbe  sassing  of  tbe  constables 
went  on  until  the  two  were  puzzled  beyond  expression. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  heard  the  buzzing  of  a  hornet  back 
of  his  head  and  turned  to  defend  himself  with  both  hands  up. 

Of  course  he  saw  no  hornet,  but  the  buzzing  just  back  of  his 
ears  had  an  extremely  angry  tone  in  it. 

He  jeiked  off  his  hat  and  struck  out  blindly,  his  companion 
standing  off  to  one  side  gazing  and  wondering  what  ailed 
him. 

*  “What’s  troubling  you?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“I  dunno.  But  it  sounds  like  a  hornet.” 

“You  are  not  afraid  of  a  little  thing  like  a  hornet,  are  you’” 

“Yes;  I’m  afraid  of  hornets,  and  so  is  any  other  man  Avho 
has  ever  been  stung  by  one.” 

“You  are  right  about  that,”  Terry  laughed.  “I’ve  been  stung 
by  them  a  few  times  in  America,  but  I  don’t  know  anythin^ 
about  your  Irish  hornets.” 

“They  are  the  worst  in  the  world,”  said  the  fellow  slashing 
aAvay  with  his  hat. 

Terry  would  have  given  a  five-dollar  bill  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  drive  a  pin  into  one  of  them  just  to  see  him 
jump. 

Margie  finally  caught  on  to  it,  for  she  was  seated  at  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  sitting-room,  and  began  laughing. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  joined  her,  and  their  giggling  made  the 
constables  angry.  They  walked  down  to  the  other  end  of  the 
piazza,  but  the  hornets  still  followed  them.  It  looked  as 
though  they  would  wear  out  their  hats  fanning  them  off. 

It  was  kept  up  until  the  dinner  was  announced.  They  all 
Avent  in  except  Fred,  who  intended  to  keep  up  the  joke  on  the 
Constables. 

They,  too,  Avent  in,  arid  he  followed,  and  so  did  the  hornets 

“What  is  it?”  the  landlord  asked,  as  he  saw  them  slashing 
about  Avith  their  hats  in  the  dining-room. 

“It  sounds  like  hornets.” 

“Sure,  and  I  don’t  say  them.”  But  just  then  the  hornets 
began  buzzing  around  the  old  landlord’s  head.  He  ducked 
waved  his  Avhite  apron  about.  dna 

“Can’t  you  get  them  out?”  one  of  the  constables  asked 

Ihe  landord  went  out  to  ask  his  wife  for  a  broom’  and 
again  the  hornets  turned  their  attention  to  the  constables 

One  of  them  took  a  seat  at  the  table,  prepared  to  attack  the 
meal,  but  the  hornet  buzzed  around  at  the  back  of  his  hpnd 
so  furiously  that  he  lost  his  appetite  entirely  and  got  un  V 
leave  the  room.  ’  1  u 

lyn°h’  my’  FrCd!  D°  1<3t  h,m  eat  something,”  whispered  Eve- 
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“lie  shn’n’t  have  a  hit."  said  Fred. 

He  then  fell  to  and  proceeded  to  eat  a  hearty  meal. 

When  he  was  about  half-way  through  the  two  constables 
came  back  in,  thinking  the  hornets  had  left;  but  as  soon  as 
they  took  their  seats  at  the  table  the  buzzing  began  again. 

Then  they  said  some  rough  things,  and  suggested  to  the 
landlord  that  he  stand  behind  them  and  keep  the  hornets  off 
while  they  ate.  But  that  didn’t  work,  for  the  hornet  got  be¬ 
hind  his  head,  and  as  the  top  was  bald  as  an  egg  his  courage 
weakened  and  he  retreated. 

Then  the  hornet  returned  to  his  work,  and  the  two  consta¬ 
bles  arose,  leaving  their  meal  untouched. 

“Well,  well,  well!”  chuckled  Dick  Duncan.  “I  never  appre¬ 
ciated  that  talent  of  yours,  Fred,  as  much  as  I  do  now.  If  I 
;ould  do  that  as  well  as  you  can,  I’d  run  those  two  fellows 
iut  of  Ireland.” 

“So  would  I,"  chuckled  Terry. 

“Fred,”  Evelyn  whispered,  “suppose  they  find  out  that  it  is 
you?” 

“They  can’t  do  it,”  he  replied,  “for  they  don’t  know'  anything 
about  ventriloquism.-  They  are  a  couple  of  ignorant  fellows 
w'ho  have  sold  themselves  to  the  British  Government  to  spy 
upon  their  own  people,  and  that’s  just  about  as  low  down  as 
a  man  can  go.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Terry.  “What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  can’t 
slap  a  sting  into  them  once  in  a  while.” 

Fred  kept  them  out  of  the  dining-room  until  the  girls  had 
finished  their  meal. 

They  left  the  room  and  wrent  out  on  the  porch,  w'here  the  two 
constables  were  administering  left-handed  blessings  to  all 
that  part  of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WATCHED  BY  THE  CONSTABULARY. 

Whilst  the  two  constables  were  standing  out  on  the  porch 
they  heard  the  fierce  growl  of  a  dog  right  down  at  their  feet. 

They  both  jumped  backward  and  the  boys  around  them 
scattered. 

When  they  saw  there  w'as  no  dog  there  they  glared  at  each 
other  in  profound  amazement. 

The  landlord  ran  out  wondering  whose  dog  it  was,  and 
asked: 

“Where’s  thot  dog?” 

Of  course,  nobody  knew. 

"I  heard  him,  landlord,”  said  Terry,  “but  I  couldn't  see 
him,”  and  just  then  the  dog  gave  a  long,  doleful  howl. 

“By  the  piper  that  played  afore  Moses!”  Terry  gasped,  “it’s 
the  banshee,"  and  he  began  crossing  himself  with  a  vigor  that 
denoted  a  state  of  mental  terror.  Then  men  and  boys  lounging 
around  followed  his  example. 

Dick  nearly  fell  off  the  bench  he  wras  sitting  on,  and  the  girls 
sprang  up  and  ran  inside  to  laugh. 

The  howling  went  on  as  though  it  wrere  under  the  porch. 

The  next  minute  all  the  men  and  boys  began  leaving,  some 
of  the  latter  on  a  run,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  constables 
went  to  their  horses,  sprang  into  the  saddles  and  dashed  off 
at  full  speed. 

“Well,  that  couldn't  happen  anywhere  else  but  in  Ireland,” 
Terry  remarked. 

“Oh,  yes!"  said  Fred.  f“It  could  happen  among  the  darkies 
down  South  and  in  some  places  in  New  England.  Things 
that  people  can’t  understand  become  a  mystery.” 

“Sure,  and  they  left  their  dinner  behind,”  said  the  landlady, 
as  she  looked  at  the  cloud  of  dust  down  the  road  raised  by  the 
horses’  hoofs. 

“Don’t  worry  about  them.  I’ll  pay  for  them,  madam,”  said 
Fred. 

"Thin  it's  a  rale  jlntleman  you  are.”' 

Andy  and  Pat  were  deeply  interested  in  the  proceedings. 
They  couldn't  understand  them  any  more  than  could  the  land¬ 
lord  and  his  wife,  but  as  the  hornet  hadn’t  attacked  them  they 
made  no  demonstrations. 

"What’s  the  matter  with  those  fellows,  Andy?"  Terry  asked 
of  the  coach  driver  as  he  was  lighting  one  of  his  cigars. 

“Divil  a  bit  do  I  know,  but  it’s  frightened  they  are.” 

“Yes,  I  should  think  so.  They  ought  to  be  frightened  out  of 
Ireland." 

“That’s  the  talk,"  put  in  Pat.  with  an  emphasis  that  told  that 
it  came  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

"Well,  if  th  e  horses  have  had  their  dinner  we'd  better  be 
going  on.”  Fred  suggested,  and  he  turned  to  the  landlord  to 
pay  for  their  entertainment.  He  settled  for  the  two  uneaten 
incurs  of  tho  constables. 


“Thankee,  sorr,"  said  the  landlord.  “You  are  dayccntftlt 
man  that  iver  thraveled  through  Ireland,  and  may  you  be 
afther  living  till  I  see  a  daycenter  one." 

The  girls  were  assisted  back  into  the  coach,  tnd  they  started 
off,  laughing  in  great  glee. 

Andy,  perched  up  on  the  driver's  seat,  was  a  greatly  puz¬ 
zled  man,  but  as  long  as  his  passengers  were  n.erry  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  couldn’t  be  in  any  danger. 

"Say,  Andy,”  Terry  called  out  after  a  while,  “will  you  let 
me  ride  on  the  seat  up  there  by  you?" 

“I  will,  thet,"  and  he  reined  up  the  horses  instantly. 

“Mary,  excuse  me  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  car.  get  a  better  viewr 
up  there  than  I  can  in  here,  and,  besides,  I  want  to  talk  with 
Andy,”  and  with  that  he  got  out  of  the  coach  and  climbed  up 
on  the  seat  alongside  of  the  driver  and  they  started  off  again. 

“Andy,  those  tw’o  constables  went  on  ahead  of  us,"  Terry 
began.  “What  are  they  up  to?” 

“Bedad,  they  are  afther  watching  you.” 

“Watching  us,  eh?  And  what  are  they  doing  that  for?" 

“Sure,  and  it’s  spies  they  gre.  They  are  afther  thinking  that 
you  are  all  friends  of  Ireland.” 

"Well,  they  are  right  there,  and  we  don’t  care  a  rap  if  the 
entire  royal  family  of  England  knows  it.  But  do  they  think 
that  we  are  over  here  to  start  a  rising  against  the  Crown?” 

“It’s  mesilf  thot  dunno.  But  they  are  up  to  thot  thrick  all 
the  toime  in  Ireland.” 

“Well,  what  was  the  matter  with  them  back  there  at  the 
inn?” 

“Sure,  and  thot’s  what  I  am  thrying  to  foind  out.  I  heard 
the  hornet,  but  couldn  t  say  him.  I  heard  the  dog,  though 
divil  a  wran  was  there.” 

“They  were  there  all  the  same,  Andy,"  said  Terry;  "but 
they  will  never  do  ‘harrum’  to  a  true  Irishman.  If  we  see 
those  fellow’s  again  you'll  hear  the  dog  and  the  hornet  still 
after  them.  If  they  wratch  us,  playing  the  spy,  they  must  do  it 
at  long  range,  or  the  dog  and  the  hornet  will  have  some  fun 
with  them.” 

“And  what  does  it  all  mane?”  the  Irishman  asked. 

“Why,  it  manes  that  the  fairies  are  kind  to  the  Irish.” 

“But  can  the  fairies  be  afther  helping  Ireland?  I’ve  heard 
thot  all  the  days  of  me  life,  but  still  the  bloody  Sassenach  has 
his  fut  on  Ireland’s  neck.” 

“Help  will  come  in  good  time,  Andy.  Neither  of  us  may  live 
to  see  it,  but  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  cause, 
and  by  and  by  the  people  of  America  will  say  to  England, 
‘Take  your  foot  off  of  Ireland’s  neck,’  and  she'll  have  to  do  it. 
You  see  we  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year  over 
there,  and 'there  are  Irishmen  enough  there  now  to  lick  Eng¬ 
land  if  Uncle  Sam  backs  them  up,  and  as  they  all  have  votes, 
they’ll  vote  to  have  things  just  that  way.” 

“Heaven  bless  you!”  said  Andy.  “You  put  more  hope  into 
me  heart  than  I’ve  got  room  for,"  and  he  gave  a  wild  Irish 
whoop  that  actually  startled  his  horses. 

“Hello,  out  there!”  sang  out  Fred.  “What’s  the  matter?" 

“Andy’s  got  religion,”  laughed  Terry. 

“So  have  I,”  put  in  Dick,  and  he  gave  a  whoop  that  made 
the  three  girls  stick  their  fingers  in  their  ears. 

Fred  laughed,  followed  with  a  yell,  and  remarked: 

“I’ve  got  it,  too,  but  don’t  know  what  sort  of  religion  it  is." 

The  girls  laughed  heartily  and  thought  the  boys  were  having 
some  kind  of  a  joke  among  themselves  of  which  they  were 
ignorant." 

“What  is  it,  Fred?*”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Blessed  if  I  know,  little  girl.  But  boys,  you  know,  are  a 
good  deal  like  dogs — when  they  hear  one  kark  they  all  bark." 

Fred  really  didn't  know  what  started  Andy's  whoop;  hence 
he  couldn’t  explain  to  the  girls  what  it  was  about.  He  knew 
that  Andy’s  religion  didn’t  encourage  shouting  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  style,  but  he  understood  that  Terry  was  out  there  on  the 
seat  with  him  loading  him  up  with  some  sort  of  story  that 
brought  out  the  shout. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  they  struck  another  little  village  of 
some  two  score  or  more  houses,  and  again  they  stopr<d  in 
front  of  the  inn. 

"Say.  Andy,"  Fred  asked,  “those  two  horses  out  there  look 
very  much  like  those  ridden  by  the  two  constables!."  .  * 

“Faith  and  they  are!" 

When  the  boys  got  out  and  went  inside  the  inn  they  found  ** 
them  talking  with  the  landlord. 

"Hello!”  Terry  called  to  them;  "you  left  us  In  n  hurry," 

“Yes;  we  had  business  to  attend  to,"  replied  one  of  them 

“Landlord,  we’d  like  to  get  some  good,  fresh  water  for  the 
ladies  in  the  coach,"  said  Fred. 

“It’s  mesilf  thot  has  the  best  wather  iu  Irelaud."  the  laud- 
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u'r.i  respincU'd.  and  he  went  out  into  the  rear  room,  and  in  a 
I  little  v  hilt  returned  w  ith  a  gallon  jug  and  a  glass  in  his  hand. 

He  went  out  to  the  coach  and  poured  a  glassful  of  water 
for  each  of  the  ladies,  and  then  the  boys  drank. 

“Will  you  be  aftlier  having  something  stronger?”  he  asked 
of  Terry. 

"Oh.  no!  This  is  nature’s  own  brew,  and  there’s  nothing 
better  in  all  the  world  for  a  man  to  drink.” 

“Well,  we  have  some  mighty  good  whisky  in  Ireland.” 

"Yes.  I've  heard  about  your  Irish  whisky,  and  I’ve  seen  men, 
early  mornings,  holding  their  heads  between  their  two  hands 
,  on  account  of  having  taken  a  few  glasses  of  it  the  night  be- 
i  fore.” 

"How  will  a  man  be  afther  knowing  that  be  has  brains 
in  his  hid  if  he  doesn’t  take  a  drop  now  and  thin?” 

“Well,  if  he  has  sense  enough  not  to  drink  it  that  is  a  good 
sign  inat  he  has  brains." 

The  landlord  chuckled  and  stood  looking  at  him  after  he  had 
taken  the  water,  and  when  a  second  thought  struck  him  he 
asked: 

"Sure,  and  when  it’s  could  weather  a  man  nades  something 
to  warrum  him.” 

"Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  before,”  said  Terry;  “and  the  same 
man  wild  want  some  of  the  same  stuff  to  drive  the  heat  out  of 
him  cn  a  warm  day.  Any  sort  of  an  excuse  will  do,  but  a  few 
drinks  of  the  stuff  knock  all  the  excuse  out  of  him,  and  he  soon 
forgets  all  about  the  state  of  the  weather  and  wants  to  break 
somebody’s  head  with  his  blackthorn.” 

After  stopping  there  about  half  an  hour  the  party  resumed 
its  journey,  and  ere-  they  had  gone  a  half  mile  Pat  made  the 
discovery  that  the  two  constables  were  following  them. 

He  called  Andy’s  attention  to  it,  and  informed  the  young 
men  inside  the  coach. 

“That’s  all  right.  They  have  as  much  right  to  travel  the 
highway  as  we  have.” 

“But  they  are  afther  watching  you,”  Andy  explained. 

“That’s  all  right.  There’s  an  old  saying,  you  know,  that 
a  cat  may  look  at  a  king;  and  I’m  not  sure  that  the  saying 
didn’t  come  from  Ireland.” 

"The  bloody  Sassenach!”  they  heard  Andy  liiss  under  his 
breath. 

That  evening  they  struck  another  little  village  where  they 
remained  all  night. 

The  accommodations  were  very  poor,  indeed,  but  the  beds 
were  comfortable  and  clean. 

The  two  constables  stopped  at  the  same  place,  but  found  the 
hornets  there  waiting  for  them. 

The  landlord  was  a  jolly  old  boniface,  and  when  the  two 
constables  complained  of  his  having  hornets  in  his  house,  he 
strenuously  denied  it;  yet  he  could  hear  the  buzzing  as  the 
men  fanned  about  with  their  hats  to  protect  themselves  from 
their  stings. 

“Sure,  and  it  isn’t  hornets,  for  the  little  bastes  don’t  fly  by 
night.  They  go  to  roost  like  dacent  birds.” 

“Then,  what  are  they?”  one  of  the  constables  asked. 

“Divil  a  wan  of  me  knows;  and  if  you’d  be  afther  laving  me 
house  they’ll  go  wid  you.” 

The  old  fellow’s  superstition  had  been  aroused,  for  he  not 
only  heard  the  hornets  buzzing,  but  the  fierce  growling  of  an 
unseen  deg  which  seemed  to  be  right  between  the  feet  of  the 
two  constables  all  the  time. 

Of  course  he  knew  nothing  about  ventriloquism. 

He  got  a  club  and  looked  for  them.  The  result  was  the  two 
constables  left  the  inn  and  went  somewhere  else  in  the  village 
I  for  quarters. 

That  night  Terry  learned  from  the  landlord  that  there  was 
a  little  county  fair  going  on  at  the  next  town,  some  twenty 
mile3  away. 

He  spoke  to  Fred  about  it,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
rruke  an  early  start  the  next  morning  in  order  to  get  there  as 
soon  a3  possible. 

Both  the  drivers  said  they  had  been  there  during  the  past 
and  remarked  that  it  was  a  place  to  have  fun. 

“But  can  we  find  quarters  there,  Andy?” 

The  driver  shook  his  head  and  said  he  didn’t  know,  but  he 
y-  (  rhe  landlord  of  one  of  the  inns. 

~'n,en  do  your  best  to  find  good  quarters  for  us.” 

They  had  an  early  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  when 
t;.ev  started  off  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen. 

Tr.e.  ,;ad  gone  three  or  four  miles  before  they  caught  their 
frr.t  glimpse  of  the  rising  sun.  The  dew  was  sparkling  cn 
cv  ry  Made  of  grass,  twig  or  leaf. 

“Web.  if  ever  we  come  to  Europe  again,”  said  Evelyn,  “I 
v.arjt  to  travel  through  the  country  just  this  way.” 


From  the  chimney  of  every  little  hut  they  saw  a  column  of 
smoke  going  up  where  the  good  housewife  was  preparing  the 
breakfast.  They  saw  them  milking  cows,  feeding  chickens  and 
pigs,  and  in  every  man’s  mouth  was  the  inevitable  short  pipe; 
but  poverty  was  written  on  the  face  of  everything.” 

“Andy,  have  you  seen  anything  of  our  friends  the  con¬ 
stables?”  Fred  asked. 

“Niver  a  sight  of  ’em,  sorr.” 

“What’s  become  of  them,  then?” 

“Divil  a  wan  of  me  knows.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  hornets  flying  by  night,  Andy?” 

Dick  asked. 

Andy  shook  his  head,  for  the  matter  was  a  profound  mystery 
to  him. 

About  noon  they  reached  the  little  county  fair. 

To  their  surprise  they  found  the  two  constables  there  ahead 
of  them.  *  ; 

Andy  dismounted  from  the  seat,  went  in  and  saw  the  land¬ 
lord. 

He  found  that  every  room  in  the  house  was  filled,  but.  he 
told  him  that  hi$  passengers  were  young  people  from  America, 
rich  enough  to  buy  up  all  Ireland. 

Then  he  whispered  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  old  fellow’s 
ear  and  the  case  was  settled. 

He  emptied  two  of  his  best  rooms  of  guests  who  were  paying 
small  prices,  and  it  was  done  so  quietly  that  the  boys  knew 
nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

The  little  town  was  full  of  visitors,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
being  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Every  man  or  woman  was  dressed  in  his  or  her  best  clothes. 

More  than  a  hundred  of  them  crowded  around  the  coach, 
gazing  at  the  new  arrivals,  and  the  story  that  they  were  Amer¬ 
icans  seemed  to  have  a  magical  effect  upon  them.  If  one  of  the 
boys  looked  at  anybody  in  the  crowd  the  fellow  instantly 
removed  his  hat,  bowed  and  smiled  as  though  he  felt  highly 
honored. 

One  enthusiastic  old  fellow  reached  out  and  caught  Terry’s 
hand,  saying: 

“Sure,  and  me  two  byes  are  in  Ameriky,  and  they  be  afther 
doing  well  there.” 

“Yes;  it’s  a  great  place  for  one  to  better  his  condition  in  life,” 
said  Terry,  taking  the  old  fellow's  hand.  “We  have  more  Irish¬ 
men  in  New  York  than  there  are  in  Dublin,  and  it  makes  me 
feel  at  home  when  I  get  among  them  on  the  ‘ould  dart.’  ” 

That  seemed  to  catch  the  whole  bunch  of  them,  and  more 
than  a  score  of  them  were  heard  to  exclaim: 

“Heaven  bless  him!” 

When  the  girls  got  out  of  the  coach  they  gave  way  that 
they  might  have  free  passage  into  the  house,  and  when  the 
door  closed  behind  them  the  old  fellow  who  had  caught  Terry’s 
hand  exclaimed: 

“Angels,  ivery  wan  av  them.”  | 

“They  are  our  sisters,”  said  Terry,  “and  they  want  to  see, 
a  real  old  Irish  county  fair.” 

Fred  and  Dick  went  inside,  but  Terry  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  and  actually  made  a  prisoner  of.  , 

Every  man  and  boy  wanted  to  shake  his  hand.  He  was  in’ 
the  humor  to  do  so,  and  cracked  jokes  as  though  he  had  known- 
them  all  their  lives. 

An  old  man,  some  seventy  years  old,  bent  and  leaning  on 
a  stout  stick,  pressed  his  way  to  his  side  and  extended  his 
trembling  hand  to  him. 

“Heaven  bless  you!  It’s  sivin  children  I  have  in  Ameriky; 
but  their  mitlier  is  buried  in  Ireland,  and  I  stay  here  to  slape 
by  her  side.”  j 

“Well,  the  children  haven’t  forgotten  you,  have  they?’( 

Terry  asked. 

“They  have  not.  Heaven  bless  them!  They  send  me  money 
ivery  month  in  the  year.”  i 

“That  shows  you  were  a  good  father  to  them.” 

“Sure,  and  I’ve  thried  to  be.  But  I  didn’t  have  the  hear 
to  go  over  to  Ameriky,  and  lave  the  mither  slaping  here  aP 
alone.”  ) 

i 

CHAPTER  X.  1 

\ 

CONCLUSION.  ’ 

r 

> 

Terry  finally  managed  to  get  away  from  the  crowd  and  foi 
low  Fred  and  Dick  into  the  inn.  lI 

Pat  was  carrying  in  a  trunk,  but  in  spite  of  all  he  could  d  I 
the  villagers  followed  him  with  the  rest  of  the  baggage,  a'l 
fcager  to  do  something  for  their  young  American  friend  I 
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Hick  kept  his  eye  on  them,  slipped  a  shilling  into  the  hand 
*Li  i  °nt?.Rnd  roceived  a  shower  of  “Heaven  bless  yous.” 
#ln  u',  8a  d  rer,*y»  "L’s  amazing  what  heart  romances  are 
p°or  pe°Ple  of  Ireland.  Out  there  an  old  man, 

on  hi!  ?et.Tien  8evenLy  and  eiShty  years  of  age,  leaning 
T,,;  stout  stick,  grasped  my  hand  and  said  he  had  seven 

*u^?erIc*  and  volunteered  the  information  that 
i  ft*'  tkey  sent  him  money  to  make  life  easy  for  him. 

i  tb ought  that  was  all  right  and  a  fine  story  to  tell,  but  he 
Knocked  me  out  almost  when  he  said  the  reason  he  hadn’t 
gone  over  with  them  was  the  old  mother  was  buried  in  Ire- 
and  and  he  was  staying  here  to  sleep  by  her  side.  Hanged 
Ji  l  don  t  believe  that  when  an  Irishman  really  falls  in  love 
ne  remains  so  until  the  day  of  his  death.” 

~  Jesj  you11  find  such  constancy  all  over  the  world,  though, 
borne  fall  out  very  quickly.  There  are  fickle  people  of  both 
sexes  everywhere,  but  true  love  never  dies.” 

1  Ve  seen  a  lot  of  since  1  struck  Ireland.” 

About  an  hour  later  Fred  learned  that  the  landlord  had 

hlS  gr!lests  in  order  t0  give  them  the  two  rooms  to 
which  his  party  had  been  assigned. 

*?y  George,  I  don’t  like  that,  Terry!”  he  said,  and  he  hunted 
Up  Andy  and  inquired  about  it. 

"ies,  sorr;  that’s  so.  But  they  were  willing  to  go.  There 
were  six  in  each  room,  and  only  a  few  of  them  took  males  in 
the  house.  It  was  the  lodging  they  wanted.” 

i  111  see.  the  landlord  about  it,”  and  going  to  the 

landlord  Fred  told  him  to  let  him  know  what  they  would  have 
to ^ pay  for  lodgings  elsewhere  and  he  would  pay  it. 

nf“w„d‘<!U't  come  JZ  Ireland  t0  put  any  man  or  woman  out 
or  his  or  her  room,”  he  remarked. 

sal<|  the  landlord.  “The  people  in  Ireland 
»  a7,  8  do  anything  tor  their  friends  from  Ameriky.” 

All  the  same  1 11  pay  their  bill  elsewhere.” 

The  landlord  at  once  hunted  up  his  former  guests,  who  were 

m  fromAthe  surrounding  country,  and  informed  them 
what  the  young  American  had  said  to  him. 

«vprvynnSfrefdfihe  St0ry  among  their  friends,  and,  of  course, 
every  one  of  them  was  comparing  them  to  everythin^  tlvit 

with  ^°h°ed  “mCl  S0b«  in  human  nature-  They  contrasted"  them 
bloody  Sassenachs,”  to  the  very  great  discredit  of 


Bnn^iv  landIord  ?is  ™ife  and  two  daughters,  having  laid  in  a 

O^PdTnnirPf0V1SA°nS  i0+r  the  fair  Week’  SOt  UP  a  most  sumptu¬ 
ous  dinner  for  the  party. 

onWfhpVht!hienter^  tfhef  dining-room  the  two  daughters  waited 
after  the  othere. W  mother  and  the  °kl  man  looked 

hands^th^w  ana  Maffe  did  an  unusal  thing  by  shaking 
to  thPi^pni  tb  dau^ters  and  saying  kind,  pleasant  things 
^  d  thus  won  their  everlasting  friendship.  No  tour¬ 
ists  had  ever  treated  them  that  way  before.  English  men  and 
women  were  very  exclusive  and  haughty  in  their  bearing 
the  two  sisters  noted  the  difference,  and  their  eagerness  to 
anticipate  every  want  was  plainly  perceptible. 

g!rls.asked  them  their  names,  .and  instead  of  giving 
orders  simply  made  requests. 

-A-Uuie,  ’  Evelyn  asked  of  the  younger  of  the  two  sisters 
‘how  long  will  the  fair  last?”  sisteis, 

I  ‘‘The  whole  week,  your  ladyship.” 

“Oh  my,  Annie!  Don’t  call  me  your  ladyship.  We  are  all 
adies  in  America  when  we  behave  like  ladies.” 

“Sure,  and  you  are  more  like  angels.” 

“Thank  you,  Annie.  I’ve  seen  quite  a  number  of  angels 

!  “C®)n  rrrv^uf t0  rrTeiand'  .I  ve  never  met  with  so  much  kind- 
less  in  my  life  as  I  have  since  we  left  Dublin  to  drive  through 

he  country  to  see  it  and  the  people.  We  are  going  to 
he^alr*”  a  Want  t0  SGe  everything  worth  seeing  in 


•nfdp  fnr  thpr^  .a,t?r.  the  d,nn«r  Fred  asked  Andy  to  find  a 

“Flith  a11  around  through  the  fair. 

“A?lHpbtd  J  d°  /hot!  Its  many  a  time  I’ve  been  here.” 

.’f’11  g!i!'  Its  ?xtra  pay  for  you-  We'd  rather  have  you 

oirehorses  ”D  &  bUt  be  careful  and  d°n’t  neglect 

The  little  party  went  out  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
nd  the  sights  they  saw  not  only  amused  them  but  deeDlv 
i  teres  ted  them  The  fair  was  not  held  under  i  great  roof 
3  they  do  in  America,  but  nil  sorts  of  wares  were  disnlaved 
i  the  sidewalks,  and  the  liveliest  sort  of  tmdTng  washing 
l  ali  day.  There  were  pigs  and  goats  and  horses  and  donkevs 

id  cows  offered  for  sale  to  say  nothing  of  the  handiwork  of  i - - - - 

ip  *ivps  and  mothers  from  all  over  the  county.  Wherever  CETlin  DHOTII  rnn  nun  m--  — 

.e  party  went  a  great  crowd  followed  them,  the  young  men  SEND  POSTAL  FOR  OOR  FREE  CATALOGOE. 


to  gaze  at  the  girls  and  the  girls  at  the  American  boy*.  There 
were  fakirs  there,  too,  who  were  cheating  and  swi -idling  right 
and  left,  but  everybody  was  good  natured  and  in  a  jolly  hu¬ 
mor. 

‘Margie,  did  you  ever  see  such  pretty,  rosy-*  heeked  girls 

;as  we  find  here?” 

"I  was  noticing  that,  Dick;  and  everyone  seems  to  be  happy. 
I  m  really  afraid  you  will  fall  in  love  with  som*3  of  them.” 

"I  might  if  I  didn’t  have  my  girl  along  with  me  to  keep 
an  eye  on  me.  I  love  all  the  girls  in  Ireland  for  the  sake  of 
my  American  beauty.” 

Just  then  an  old  woman  bent  with  age  asked  Margie  if  the 
“beautiful  leddy  from  Ameriky  would  be  aftner  buying  a  pair 
cf  sthockings,”  and  she  held  up  before  her  a  pair  of  liome-Unit 
stcckiugs  nearly  three  feet  long.- 
Ihey  were  all  wool,  probably  knitted  by  the  old  lady’s  cwn 
fingers,  and  were  evidently  warm  enough  for  the  Arctic  regions. 
“\es,“  said  Margie.  “What  do  you  want  for  them?" 
"Sure,  and  they  are  afther  being  worth  two  shillings,  but 
the  leddy  can  pay  what  she  plazes.  ” 

Margie  opened  her  purse  and  gave  the  old  lady  four  shill¬ 
ings. 

*  Now,  my  good  old  metier,”  she  said,  take  these  stockings 
back  home  with  you  and  wear  them  yourself  in  .remembrance 
of  the  girl  from  America  who  made  you  a  present  of  them." 

that  broke  the  old  woman  all  up.  She  seized  Margie’s  hands 
and  pressed  them  to  her  lips. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  did  many  similar  kind  things,  and  the 
new  s  flew  all  through  the  fair  until  every  girl  and  old  ■woman 
who  had  anything  to  sell  was  eager  to  attract  their  attention. 

the  ciov.d  that  followed  them  created  considerable  con¬ 
fusion,  tor  they  actually  ran  over  several  people. 

1  he  girls  laughed  and  chatted  with  everybody  who  spoke 
to  them  of  either  sex.  They  put  on  no  airs  at  all.* 

In  a  little  while  they  struck  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  There 
cl i.d  saw  an  opportunity  to  get  in  some  of  his  ventriioquia! 
week,  and  while  Judy  was  abusing  Mr.  Punch  the  manager 
was  astounded  at  the  things  she  said. 

called  him  a  “Bloody  Sassenach,"  and  everything  mean 
t  rat  An  li  isnman  could  think  of  in  connection  with  an  English- 
man  Then  she  fell  to  abusing  the  constables  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  names  she  called  them  set  the  crowd  in  a  roar  at  the 
expense  or  the  constables.  She  charged  them  with  following 
the  visitors  irom  America  and  spying  upon  them  like  the  cow¬ 
ardly  Sassenachs  they  were. 

file  manager  concealed  behind  the  curtain  became  frightened 
and  drew  them  down  out  of  sight.  The  nex^  moment  the  mob 
went  for  the  constables,  who,  of  course,  In  the  face  of  such 
overpowering  numbers,  took  to  their  heels  and  actually  fled 
to  i  he  outskirts  oi  the  town  to  escape  violence. 

The  proudest  man  in  Ireyand  that  day  was  Andv,  the  coach¬ 
man,  for  he  was  guiding  the  party,  and  he  pushed  people  about 
as  though  he  were  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
“See  here,  Andy,”  said  Terry,  “don’t  be  after' swelling  up 
so  much  You  are  nobody  but  plain  Andy,  and  you  don’t  want 
to  be  putting  on  any  airs.” 

“Sure,  and  they’ll  be  running  over  ye  av  I  don’t  push  ’em 
away.”  K 

th-DladiesW^rry  ab°Ut  US*  We  CaD  takG  Care  0f  ourselves  and 

i  he  majority  of  men,  elated  over  having  run  the  constables 
away  began  whooping  and  yelling  and  hurrahing  for  America 
and  it  looked  as  if  business  would  be  suspended  for  a  while! 
finally  Evelyn  saw  an  eighteen-year-old  youth  with  a  little 

lor  sale61*  S°me  fiV<?  °r  SiX  weeks  old>  offering  them 

The  little  porkers  were  struggling  to  get  loose  and  frequent- 
!ftUeUbaites.7  6  y°Uth  W°Uld  SCOld  them  for  “naughty 

She  looked  at  them,  laughed  and  finally  bought  them 

U^nr  MrargIe‘^keWd0rld  "*  5°U  g°iDg  to  do  wilh 

aa^he^sTnt^erdo'r^r^  “e^To  * ‘Tf 

lord  s  two  daughters.  presents  to  the  land- 

"By  the  powers!”  exclaimed  Andy.  They’d  be  afther  h„v 
mg  an  elephant  if  it  were  here.”  aimer  buy- 

Next  week’s  Issue  will  contain  “FRED  FE  VRNot  umm 
WARD  BOUND;  OR,  SHADOWED  BV  SCOTI^N?D  YAr!)E 


WORK  AND  WIN. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


lVnvn  the  other  day  revealed  at  many  points  in  South- 
ern  (.  alifornia  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  orange  trees 
mantled  with  snow.  It  was  a  scene  which  had  not  been 
m  itnessed  in  years,  but  temperatures  did  not  range  below 
degrees,  and  the  orange  crops  suffered  no  damage. 


The  army  and  navy  football  game  this  year  will  be 
piaved  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  definitely  announced  recent¬ 
ly,  but  it  may  not  be  contested  on  Franklin  Field.  Phila¬ 
delphians  contemplate  building  a  stadium  capable  of  seat¬ 
ing  50,000  persons,  and  if  this  project  is  carried  out,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  transfer  this  annual  contest  to  the 
stadium  permanently. 


The  suit  for  $500  damages  for  the  loss  of  five  eyelashes 
which  Miss  Julia  Perubsky,  of  125  Prospect  avenue, 
Bayonne,  started  against  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  was  settled,  when  Miss  Perubsky  agreed  to  accept 
$200.  She  said  that  hot  cinders  from  a  passing  express 
train  singed  her  eyelashes  while  she  awaited  a  train  at 
the  East  Twenty-second  Street  Station  in  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


Eluding  three  watchmen,  a  thief  gained  entrance  to  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  recently  and  escaped  with  rare 
jewels,  valued  at  $50,000.  The  collection  was  the  gift  of 
La  Verne  W.  Noyes,  a  Chicago  manufacturer,  in  memory 
of  his  wife.  It  was  made  up  of  five  pieces,  all  of  ancient 
French  make.  It  included  a  necklace  of  diamonds  and 
opals,  a  brooch  of  diamonds,  earrings,  a  watch,  buckle  and 
pendant  of  opals.  Entrance  was  gained  through  a  skylight 
on  the  roof  of  the  building. 


It  is  probable  that  at  an  early  date  the  oil  produced 
from  the  shale  deposits  in  the  Gladstone  district  of  Queens¬ 
land  will  be  available.  The  particular  area  on  which  the 
operations  are  being  conducted  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lowmead,  near  Baffle  Creek,  in  the  Gladstone  district. 
Bores  are  now  being  sunk  for  a  company  which  has  leased 
the  land.  At  173  feet  in  one  bore  a  thick  bed  of  shale  was 
penetrated.  An  American  company  has  offered  to  build 
a  plant  for  recovering  crude  oil  from  shale. 


Baron  Coderstrom,  director  of  the  Swedish  Government 
aeroplane  factory  at  Soedertelge,  is  credited  with  a  brief 
statement  concerning  German  battleplanes  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portion?  which  he  examined  while  visiting  aviation  centers 
in  Germany.  The  new  battleplanes  are  said  to  be  three 
tiroes  the  ?izf  of  the  ordinary  Albatross  type,  with  tremen- 
r]o  ;>  lifting  power,  great  stability,  high  speed,  and  carry¬ 
ing  aa  unprecedented  weight  of  armor,  armament,  fuel  and 
provisions,  together  with  a  large  crew.,  It  is  further  stated 
i  ; f •  or,--  ff  i?  steered  from  the  bridge,  like  a  sleamcr. 

\  ,'n  o'  -  i  of  $1,576  made  in  the  Provident  Institution 
for  Savmg-,  at  Washington  and  Grand  streets,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  jo  1*51  by  John  Coyle  who  was  drowned  at  sea  on 


Sept.  27  of  that  year,  lias  grown  to  $35,000.  The  owner, 
if  there  be  one,  is  invited  to  call  and  prove  his  claim. 
George  B.  Norris,  of  43  Union  street,  Jersey  City,  who  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  Coyle  estate  on  Jan.  20, 
1.915,  has  begun  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  funds.  He  has  been  unable  to  find  any  law¬ 
ful  claimant.  If  a  lawful  heir  does  not  appear  the  estate 
will  go  to  Jersey  City. 


The  University  of  Chicago  baseball  team  returned  to 
Chicago  the  other  day  after  a  trip  through  the  Orient  of 
more  than  10,000  miles.  The  athletes  reported  that  base¬ 
ball  is  growing  more  popular  than  ever  in  Japan.  They 
said  the  Japanese  have  developed  the  habit  of  baiting  the 
umpires  and  that  they  refuse  to  support  a  losing  team, 
much  after  the  manner  of  American  followers  of  the  game. 
The  inability  of  the  native  teams  to  defeat  the  Americans 
caused  a  great  decrease  in  the  attendance,  it  was  said.  The 
Waseda  University  team  is  expected  to  play  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  In  the  Philippines  there  is  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  baseball,  though  Americans  make  up  most  of 
the  better  teams,  it  was  said.  Best  seats  sell  in  Manila 
for  $1.50. 


Coroner  Livingston,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  decided 
that  Mrs.  Sarah  Heckler,  a  widow,  of  Mamaroneck,  who 
was  found  in  a  shack  with  diamonds  and  bank  books  worth! 
$50,000,  had  died  from  pneumonia  brought  on  by  priva¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Heckler,  widow  of  Capt.  Frank  Heckler,  a| 
veteran  of  the  Union  army,  lived  alone  in  a  little  hovel  atl 
Weaver  and  Palmer  avenues,  and  deprived  herself  of  the| 
necessaries  of  life  that  she  might  deposit  in  a  savings  banl 
the  rent  she  received  from  a  big  country  house  she  owned| 
near  by.  Mrs.  Heckler  had  been  collecting  a  pension  oi 
$29  a  month,  which  she  deposited  regularly  in  a  Mamaro-I 
neck  bank.  Coroner  Livingston  said :  “When  I  saw  tlief 
body  it  was  nothing  but  a  skeleton.  She  must  have  prac¬ 
tically  starved  herself.” 


America’s  first  naval  airship  is  nearing  completion  a' 
the  factory  of  an  aircraft  manufacturing  plant  in  Coni 
necticut.  According  to  the  final  specifications,  the  airshi] 
is  to  be  175  feet  long,  its  maximum  height  50  feet,  am 
its  greatest  beam  35  feet.  Where  the  fins  are  attached 
the  beam  is  increased  to  50  feet.  The  volume  of  the  etlj 
velope  is  to  be  115,000  cubic  feet,  while  each  balloonettl 
is  to  have  a  capacity  of  15,000  cubic  feet.  The  weight  o 
the  envelope  is  to  be  15,000  pounds.  The  dead  weight  o 
the  machine  is  specified  as  4,000  pounds,  while  the  1  i f tin 
effort  is  7,800  pounds,  leaving  the  carrying  capacity  in  thl 
neighborhood  of  3,800  pounds  of  useful  load.  The  dirig 
bio  is  to  be  driven  by  a  150-horse-power  motor  througl 
two  four-bladed  propellers.  The  maximum  speed  is  spec 
fied  at  between  25  and  35  miles  an  hour,  which  can  1, 
maintained  for  a  period  of  five  hours.  The  dirigible  is  i 
be  capable  of  rising  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet. 
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WORK  AND  WIN". 


OR 


LARRY 


CHEEKING  HIS  WAV  TO  CHICAGO 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XI  (confirmed) 


"Well,  that’s  too  bad  !”  said  Larry.  “He’s  been  good  to 
me.  I  wish  T  could  do  something  to  help  him  out.  Who’ll 
look  after  the  show  while  we  are  in  Buffalo?” 

"Oh,  we’ll  take  care  of  ourselves.  Besides,  there’s  a 
manager  at  the  opera  house,  of  course.  It  wouldn’t  sur¬ 
prise  me  one  bit  it  we  went  to  pieces  before  we  got  away 
from  Buffalo,  though;  they  may  nab  him  before  we  get 

them,  and,  anyhow,  1  don’t  believe- he’s  got  any  food  book¬ 
ings  ahead.”  " 

“Where  is  he  now?”  asked  Larry. 

“°.h’  hl.cli?g  in  the  smoking-car,  I  suppose,”  replied 
Charley.  A  ou  see,  we  have  just  passed  out  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  have  crossed  the  line  into  New  York  State.  He’s 
afrani  there’s  a  detective  laying  for  him,  I  guess.  There 

won  t  be  any  rest  for  him  until  we  get  through  this  run 
that’s  sure.”  .  ’ 

Larry  did  not  know  what  to  think  about  all  this,  but  it 
did  not  worry  him  very  much,  for  already  he  was  gettiim 
tired  of  laughing  all  day  for  pay.  ”  "  .* 

There  was  a  long  stop  at  Troy,  where  they  changed  cars, 
and  Larry  had  a  chance  to  see  something  of  the  town  <r0- 

mg  around  with  Charley  and  Miss  Lillie  Lent,  the  baited 
singer  of  the  combination. 

At  nine  that  night  he  found  himself  in  another  Pullman 
ready  for  bed. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  Mr.  Johns  had  arranged  to  have 
'two  occupy  the  lower  berths,  and  Larry  turned  in  with 
Charley  .Fitz  in  lower  8,  Mr.  Johns  himself  occupying 
ovver  t ,  opposite  to  them,  alone. 

Larry  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to  sleep,  but  he  re¬ 
named  awake  five  minutes,  and  the  next  lie  knew  the  train 
lad  stopped,  and  there  was  some  sort  of  a  row  goin<-  on 
•lght  outside  the  curtains  of  his  berth. 

“Larrv,  wake  up!”  whispered  Charley,  giving  him  a 
:ick.  Say,  what  did  I  tell  you?  They  are  after  old 
'ohnny  now,  surest  thing  you  know.” 

“I  know  he’s  here!  There’s  no  use  for  you  to  try  to  lie 
o  me,  porter!”  a  hoarse  voice  shouted. 

“Yes,  they'll  hold  the  train,  all  right !  I’ll  arrest  you 
oo,  if  you  try  to  interfere  with  me.  Come,  Mr.  Johns' 
•how  yourself!  You’re  wanted  here!” 

“Johnny’s  goose  is  conked  1”  said  Charley,  ns  Larrv  stood 
)  the  aisle.  One  carried  a  dark-lantern  and  wore  a  de- 

•ctive’s  shield. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

STRANDED  IN  BUFFALO. 


The  place  was  Syracuse,  and  there,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Johns’ 

earnest  protests,  the  detectives  arrested  him  and  carried 
him  off. 

Just  what  the  charge  was,  Larry  never  learned,  but 
there  was  something  said  about  a  forged  note  while  the 
talk  in  the  sleeper  was  going  on. 

Larry  and  Charley  Fitz  were  the  onlv  ones  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  knew  anything  about  it  at  the  time,  and  when 
morning  came  there  was  an  indignation  meeting  held  in 
that  Pullman  of  the  most  indignant  kind. 

J  o  hc-ai  t  lie  professionals  put  it,  one  would  suppose  that 
Manager  Johns  had  not  paid  them  a  cent  of  salarv  since 
they  left  Xew  York. 

As  for  Larry,  Mr.  Hadley  had  given  him  the  promised 

before  lie  leit  Boston,  so  he  had  nothing  to  kick 

about. 

As  nobody  asked  his  opinion,  he  did  not  venture  to  ex¬ 
press  it. 

Of  course,  the  whole  situation  appealed  to  his  sense  of 
humor,  as  everything  in  the  shape  of  trouble  always  did, 
and  he  got  his  laugh  going  in  the  wrong  place  two  or  three 
iimm,  which  made  several  of  the  actors  jump  on  him, 
so  Larry  retreated  to  the  smoking-car,  where  just  before 
they  ran  into  Buffalo  lie  was  joined  by  Charley  Fitz. 

kAVelh  we're  in  a  sweet  fix  now,”  cried  Charley,  flinging 
imnself  down  in  the  scat  beside  Larrv,  and  lighting  a  ci- 
garotte.  “I.  his  is  the  time  you  won't  be  able  to  turn  on 
that  laugh  of  yours,  young  Redney!  It’s  the  worst  kind 
of  a  throwdown — that’s  what  it  is.” 

“That’s  the  time  I  always  laugh  the  loudest— when 
things  are  at  their  worst,”  Larry  replied,  with  a  chuckle 
‘Stop  it  cried  Charley,  good-humoredly  enough. 
Don  t  you  dare  to  laugh !  Here,  give  me  a  light.” 

He  touched  the  cigarette  to  Larry’s  hair,  which  began  to 
sizzle,  for  the  cigarette  was  not  out  bv  anv  means 

“Quit  that!”  cried  Larry,  making  a  pass  at  the  good- 

natured  fellow,  and  then  they  both  burst  out  into  a  roar 
of  laughter.  ( 

“WeH.  well,  we  might  as  well  laugh  as  on-.  I  suppose  » 
snul  (  barley,  when  at  last  they  had  quieted  down  “But 

\  '  knm:  wlmt  dtmee  I’m  going  to  do  all  the  same 

lev  I  haven  t  got  one  solitary  re„t  to  my  name,  und'.hU 
Hast  blow  is  the  unkmdest  cut  of  all.” 


AND  WINN 
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^  h\,  wo  have  got  our  Buffalo  engagement  all  right, 

avor.  t  we?'  demanded  Larry.  “We'll  get  paid  for  that 

-  *M-°  °lvrn  house  people,  I  suppose,  seeing  that  we  are 

billed  there?'' 

Nay.  nay.  Pauline!"  replied  Charley,  laughing.  That's 
ju'*  where  we  have  been  trun  down  by  old  Johnny.  Look 
.  t  this  when  we  stopped  at  Batavia,  and  exhaust¬ 
ed  my  exchequer  in  the  purchase." 

hu<  saying,  ('barley  produced  a  copy  of  the  Clipper, 
and  pointed  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Opera  House. 

“Madam  Stanley's  female  minstrels  opera  there  to¬ 
night,  he  added,  “as  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

“But  how  can  that  be,  when  Mr.  Johns  was  booked  for 
that  same  date?"  asked  Larry,  who  was  becoming  quite 
professional  in  his  talk. 

“Did  he  ever  have  it  except  in  his  mind  ?”  replied  Char¬ 
ley.  “Mebbe  the  manager  turned  him  down -when  he  heard 
that  lie  was  liable  io  be  pinched,  and  mebbe  he  never  had 
it  at  ad:  but  I  guess  the  first  supposition  is  about  the  size 
of  it.  Anyhow,  we  are  not  in  it,  and  how  Vours  truly  is  go¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell.” 

“M  by.  you  can  easily  get  an  engagement,  can’t  you?”  de¬ 
manded  Larry. 

“Bless  your  innocence,  no.  Not  in  Buffalo,  unless  I  want 
to  apply  to  some  bum  concert  hall,  which  would  ruip  my 
standing  in  the  profession.  No,  I'm  up  against  it.  T  shall 
have  to  walk  the  ties  either  East  or  West.  I  see  you  don’t 
understand,  Larry,  that,  all  our  engagements  are  made 
either  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  Buffalo  is  a  good  enough 

o  o  o 

show  town,  but  just  at  the  present  time  there  isn't  an  in¬ 
dependent  company  in  the  place.” 

“And  what  will  the  others  do?  Are  tliev  in  the  same 

fix  ?”* 

“Of  course.  But  I'm  attending  to  my  own  troubles. 
Come.  Larry,  I  shall  have  to  speak  out  plainly,  I  see.  I 
know  Hadley  paid  you  twenty-five  dollars.  There  must 
have  been  something  left  after  you  settled  with  Mother 
Somerset.  Are  you  going  to  stake  me  till  I  have  a  chance 
to  turn  around?  I  suppose  you  will  hike  ahead  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  look  lip  that  rich  undo  yon  have  been  talking 
about;  but  think  of  poor* me.” 

Now  this  was  just  the  way  Larry’s  thoughts  were  run¬ 
ning. 

There  was  no  hurry  about  Chicago.  Tie  had  set  his 
Lour;  on  -ocing  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 

"Oh,  I’ll  help  you  out  for  a  few  days,  Charley,”  he  said. 
“We  are  side  partners  now,  and  must  stand  by  one  an¬ 
other.  of  course.  Let's  engage  a  cheap  room  somewhere, 
and  if  tY're  is  nothing  to  do  to-day  we’ll  go  up  and  have  a 

look  at  Niagara  Falls.” 

“There!”  exclaimed  Charley.  “I  knew  you  were  true 
blur  !  Shake,  young  Redney.  You’ll  lose  nothing  by  slick¬ 
ing  to  me.  X  ow  that  I  have  put  you  to  the  tost,  and  you 
have  panned  out,  let  me  unfold  my  great  and  wonderful 
fcci.eme,  and  you  are  jut  the  boy  who  possesses  cheek 
enougl  to  help  me  carry  it  out.” 

•*M  '  cheek  i:-  all  right."  said  Larrv,  laughing.  “Let’s 
hear  the  scheme.” 

“Jt  -wing-  around  to  that  inimitable  laugh  of  yours  and 
your  .entriioqm-m.  My  act,  which  is  wonderful  enough 


«mi 


in  its  wav,  does  not  happen  to  be  adapted  to  the  case  at 
all.” 

“Correct.  Where  do  I  come  in?” 

“With  your  laugh.” 

“Come  now,  Charley,  get  along  with  your  story." 
rims  endetli  chapter  first,”  chuckled  Charley. '  “Now 
for  chapter  second,  which  contains  the  meat  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  expressed  in  three  words — Laughing  for  Smokers!" 

“I  won’t  do  it!"  cried  Larry  indignantly.  “Do  you 
think  you  can  make  a  cigar  store  sign  out  of  me — a  wooden 
Indian  to  stand  at  the  door  and  laugh  to  draw  in  trade?” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh  !”  roared  Charley,  convulsed.  “Hold  me, 
somebody !  Was  there  ever  such  a  new  thing  known  as  this 
yo.ung  Redney  of  mine  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  if  I  laugh  much 
longer  l  shall  die  !” 

o 

And  while  Charley  Fitz  was  laughing,  and,  of  course, 
Larry  was,  too,  the  train  pulled  into  the.  Exchange  street 
station,  and  Larry  found  himself  in  a  new  city  of  won¬ 
ders. 

“We’ll  pull  right  away  from  the  rest  of  the  bunch,”  said 
Charley.  “I  want  to  hit  the  manager  of  the  Opera  House 
first,  and  make  sure  that  there’s  no  mistake  about  our  be¬ 
ing  down  and  out.  Then  I’ll  escort  you  to  the  cigar  store 
where  you  are  expected  to  laugh.” 

Charley  seemed  to  know  all  about  Buffalo,  and  he  hur¬ 
ried  Larry  over  to  Main  street  and  then  on  to  the  Opera 
House,  explaining  on  the  way  what  a  “smoker”  really  was. 

“Why  didn’t  you  call  it  a  party  and  be  done  with  it?” 
said  Larry.  “Well,  I  don’t  object  to  that  if  there  is  any 
money  in  it,  but  how  are  we  going  to  get  the  chance  ?” 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  replied  Charley.  “I  am  now  a 
manager.  My  company  consists  of  Signor  Larrio  Brownio, 
the  famous  laughing  ventriloquist.  Say,  there’s  going  to 
be  millions  in  it.  Just  you  wait  and  see  !” 

They  arrived  at  the  Opera  House  before  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  company,  but  the-  manager  was  not  to  be 
seen. 

His  secretary  came  to  the  stage  door  to  speak  to  Charley, 
however. 

“You  are  one  of  Johns’  company?”  he  demanded 
roughly. 

“We  both  belong  to  Johns’  company,”  replied  Charley. 
“Your  bills  in  front  are  something  of  a  surprise.  I  la¬ 
bored  under  the  delusion  that  we  were  booked  here  for  this 
week.” 

“That’s  all  changed,”  was  the  reply.  “We  understood 
that  Johns  was  up  against  it,  and  was  liable  to  be  arrested. 
We  didn’t  propose  to  have  a  lot  of  stranded  hamfatters  on 
our  bands.” 


“Say,  I'm  no  hamfatter,  young  feller!”  flashed  Charley. 

“Don’t  you  call  me  one,  either,  or  I - ” 

Bang!  went  the  door  in  Charley’s  face. 

“Open  that  door !”  he  roared,  pounding  and  kicking  upon 
it.  “For  two  cents  I’ll  push  your  face  in!  Call  me  a 
hamfatter,  will  you?  I - ” 


“Come  away  !  Come  away  !”  cried  Larry,  and  lie  actual¬ 
ly  dragged  the  irate  slackwire  man  away  from  the  door  by 
main  force.  “Come,  now !  Brace  up,  Charley !”  he  cried. 
No  matter  what  that  fellow  called  you.  We  will  manage 


to  cheek  it  through. 


(To  be  continued) 


WORK  AND  WIN.  _ 

items  of  interest 


PANAMA  CANAL  TO  REOPEN. 

The  Panama  Canal,  which  has  been  closed  since  Sep¬ 
tember  18  by  the  worst  slide  in  its  history,  will  be  opened 
again  for  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  less  than  twenty 
feet  of  water,  when  ten  ships,  three  from  the  Atlantic  end 
and  seven  from  the  Pacific  end,  are  to  go  through. 

Exceptional  progress,  aided  by  good  weather  conditions, 
enabled  the  canal  engineers  and  dredge  men  to  upset  the 
prediction  that  the  canal  would  not  again  be  opened  to 
traffic  before  next  spring.  Providing  that  no  further  earth 
slides  occur,  the  canal  will  be  ready  for  the  transit  of  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  drafts  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 


BOY  MAKES  MONEY  OUT  OF  SHEEP. 

Gerald  Pershin,  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  Ipswich,  S. 
Dak.,  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  financiers  of  the 
country. 

On  Sept.  5,  1914,  the  boy  went  to  M.  A.  Slocum,  a 
friend,  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  chance  to  buy  twenty- 
five  old  ewes  from  Robert  Jones  at  a.  bargain.  Mr.  Slocum 
went  with  the  boy  to  the  bank  and  signed  a  note  with  him, 
thereby  enabling  the  boy  to  get  the  funds. 

Recently  the  boy  entered  the  bank,  paid  over  $8-3.60,  his 
note  with  interest,  and  remarked  that  he  had  cleaned  up 
$110.80  clean  profit  on  his  sheep  during  the  year.  He  had 
sold  $28  worth  of  wool  and  had  sold  his  original  purchase 
and  their  increase,  less  five  sheep  the  coyotes  had  killed,  for 
$166.40. 


BAY  STATE’S  POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  was  3,693,310  on  April 
1  1915  according  to  the  official  announcement  the  other 
day  of  the  census  taken  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
The  total,  which  probably  keeps  the  State  in  sixth  place 
in  population  rank,  is  greater  by  32’6,894  than  the  count 
made  in  the  Federal  census  of  five  years  ago. 

Massachusetts  shelters  approximately  450  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  the  figures  show,  and  is  second  only  to  Rhode 
Island  in  density  of  population. 

Boston’s  population  is  745,439,  as  compared  with  670,- 
585  five  Years  ago.  The  metropolitan  district,  within  ten 
miles  of  City  Hall  numbers  1,587,093  persons.  Worcester 
held  its  place  as  the  second  city  of  the  State,  its  population 
being  162,697.  Fall  River  remains  third,  with  124,791, 
but-  Lowell,  which  was  fourth,  is  now  sixth,  displaced  by 
New  Bedford,  which  passed  the  100,000  mark  for  the  first 
time.  The  population  of  the  latter  city  is  109,568;  that 
of  Cambridge,  still  in  fifth  position,  108,822,  and  Lowell, 
107*978.  Springfield,  moving  from  eighth  place  to  sev¬ 
enth  in  rank,  entered  the  100,000  division  with  a  total  of 

102,971. 


SOMERSAULTS  OVER  HOG. 

Many  complaints  are  heard  regarding  the  actions  of 
“road  hogs”  of  the  human  type,  hut  it  remained  for  Miss 
Marie  Hutchinson  of  Van  Nuvs  to  have  a  disastrous  en¬ 


counter  with  the  real  article  on  the  Stale  Highway,  near 
Marian,  Cal. 

The  voung  lady  was  driving  a  car,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  *0.  M.  Hutchinson.  They  left  home  before  day¬ 
break,  planning  to  spend  the  day  with  friends  in  Nordho  . 
As  the  machine  sped  swiftly  along  the  smooth  road  there 
suddenly  loomed  upon  the  startled  vision  o l  the  fair  young 
driver  a  huge  black  hog,  only  a  few  feet  ahead. 

It  was  impossible  to  stop  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision,  so 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  was  made.  Miss  Hutchinson  mis¬ 
judged  the  size  of  the  beast,  which  was  struck  in  the  head, 
and  the  next  instant  the  auto  turned  a  complete  somer¬ 
sault  endwise,  then  rolled  over  on  its  side  in  the  ditch. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his  daughter  were  badly  bruised, 
but  escaped  serious  injury.  The  force  of  the  impact  tore 
the  radiator  from  the  car,  demolished  one  wheel  and  broke 
several  minor  parts. 


A  HARD  WINTER. 

They  have  all  sorts  of  sharps  at  the  Hippodrome,  ama¬ 
teur  and  professional,  and  one  of  them  makes  a  specialty 
of  weather.  After  a  tour  through  Central  Park  and  the 
Bronx  in  search  of  weather  symptoms,  William  Stewart 
sent  the  following  report  to  Charles  B.  Dillingham : 

“I  didn’t  need  any  Government  weather  man  holding 
down  a  padded  swivel  chair  and  $5,000  a  year  to  tell  me 
it  was  going  to  be  a  hard  winter.  1  felt  it  all  along.  .And 
I  have  had  hunches  of  that  kind  for  so  many  years  I  trust 
’em.  as  a  boy  does  his  grandad.  Maybe  it  was  my  long 
training  out  on  the  Western  prairies,  where  the  weather 
for  you  New  Yorkers  is  made,  or  maybe  it's  my  rheumatic 
knee. 

“The  Government  reports  from  all  over  the  country  say 

we  are  to  have  a  verv  severe  winter.  Whv?  Because  the 

%/  • 

infallible  signs  of  nature  are  hung  up  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Any  dub  who  knows  the  woods  and  the  wild 
creatures  knows  that  they  have  the  weather  all  figured 
out  long  before  it  comes  to  them. 

“Persimmon  crop  is  very  large  this  fall.  That  always 
moans  a  hard  winter.  There  are  more  acorns  and  locusts 
than  usual.  That  always  means  a  hard  winter.  You  must 
have  noticed  yourself  how  very  thick  and  hard  the  skins 
of  the  apples  are  this  fall.  That  always  means  a  hard 
winter.  1  noticed  up  in  the  Bronx  the  other  Sunday  that 
the  hornets  have  hung  their  nests  very  high  this  fall. 
That’s  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  deep  snows  which 
their  strange  instinct  tells  them  will  be  very  deep  this 
winter. 

“The  muskrats’  nests  over  on  the  Jersey  meadows  and 
along  the  Hackensack  River  are  unusually  high.  Don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw  them  so  high.  It  tells  the  same  storv. 
Any  market  man  will  tell  you  that  the  breastbone  of  the 
goose  is  thicker  and  tougher  this  fall  than  it  has  been  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  the  goose  doesn't  get  fooled  when 
it  comes  to  anticipating  weather  in  bunches." 
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'LITTLE  TOM  TEN-STRIKE 

>  - OR - 

THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  BORN  TO  BOWL 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XX  (continued) 

In  a  short  time  there  would  be  no  Segobic  pond,  but 
Sheldrake  pond  would  fill  the  valley  from  end  to  end. 

‘‘AH  aboard !  All  aboard  the  barge  !”  shouted  Bill 
EamsdelL  “The  pavilion  is  doomed !  If  we  don’t  light 
right  out  of  this  we  shall  all  be  drowned !” 

The  girls  piled  aboard  the  big  wagon  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  as  for  the  young  fellows  of  the  party,  they 
were  as  badly  scared  as  their  companions  of  the  softer 
sex. 

“Get  aboard,  Hen!  Get  aboard!”  shouted  Ramsdell. 

“I  can’t!  I  must  find  Little  Tom  Ten-Strike!”  cried 
Captain  Hen,  holding  back.  “Don’t  wait  for  me.  I  can 
get  out  of  this  somehow.  I’m  sure  I  can  1”  . 

“You’ll  have  to  get  aboard  or  stay  behind,  one  or  the 
other!”  yelled  Ramsdell,  getting  excited  himself  now. 

“Go  on !  Go  on  1”  cried  Hen.  “Save  the  girls.  I  can 
climb  up  the  hill  and  get  out  of  this  all  right.” 

So  the  barge  went  rolling  toward  the  gate  without  him, 
and  Captain  Hen  turned  back  to  the  pavilion  again. 

“Tom !  Tom  !  Where  are  you,  Tom  ?”  Hen  shouted. 

The  water  was  pouring  down  over  the  cliffs  with  such  a 
roar  that  it  drowned  the  cry. 

Hen  saw  that  it  was  forming  a  channel  for  itself  and 
running  in  under  the  pavilion. 

It  was  lightening  up  now,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  way 
up  on  the  side  of  Calico  Hill. 

The  water  was  pouring  down  from  one  ledge  to  another, 
not  coming  with  any  great  rush,  but  in  a  steady  stream, 
which  went  to  show  that  the  break  up  at  Segobic  pond 
must  be  comparatively  small. 

Suddenly  Captain  Hen  saw  something  which  stirred  him 
up  ariew. 

Three  girls  were  standing  on  one  of  the  ledges  far  up 
the  mountainside. 

Here  the  stream  had  divided,  half  coming  down  on  one 
side  of  this  ledge  and  half  on  the  other  from  the  rocks 
overhead,  so  in  neither  direction  could  the  girls  go  without 
being  treated  to  a  shower  bath. 

Jt  ..  Sue  B  te  Torrens  and  Lilly  Whitney,  and 

tie'  caught  -ight  of  Hen  almost  at  the  same  instant  he 
did  of  them.  “Help!  Help!  Save  us,  Hen!  We  are 
fetMck !”  -creamed  Kate,  looking  down. 

At  the  «anic  moment  Hen  saw  the  water  come  rushing 
(r  ♦  among  tl-<-  rocks  over  the  girls’  heads  in  greatly 

irjcr  a-h  volume. 

n  way!”  he  gasped,  as  a  great 


mass  of  rock  came  tumbling  down  the  mountainside  right 
over  the  heads  of  the  girls. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  PERILS  OF  THE  THREE  GIRLS. 

What  had  become  of  Little  Tom  Ten-Strike?  Had  he 
got  the  trunk  out  yet? 

Xo,  because  it  was  wedged  into  the  ground  so  firmly 
that  there  was  no  budging  it  unless  one  dug  away  the 
earth  on  all  four  sides,  and  this  was  just  what  Tom  was 
starting  in  to  do  when  all  at  once  Mart,  who  was  watching 
eagerly,  saw  the  stream  of  water  running  across  the 
ground  toward  the  hole. 

“Hurry  up  !  Something  has  sprung  a  leak  1”  cried  Mart. 
“The  water  will  be  in  the  hole  in  a  minute,  and  will  fill  it 
up  on  us !” 

“I’m  working  as  fast  as  I  can,”  replied  Tom.  “I  can’t 
get  it  out  a  moment  ioo  soon  to  suit  me.  Run  outside  and 
see  if  you  can’t  turn  that  stream  off  some  other  way.” 

This  was  just  as  the  cry  for  help  came  from  the  moun¬ 
tainside,  and  Captain  Hen  shouted  back. 

Tom  recognized  Ivate  Torrens’  voice,  and  this  alone 
was  enough  to  send  him  flying  out  of  the  pavilion. 

“Tom,  where  have  you  been?”  Captain  Hen  exclaimed. 
“Look  up  there !  It  is  too  late  to  save  them.  Oh,  I  shall 
go  mad !” 

It  was  a  startling  sight. 

The  two  streams  of  water  had  united  now  and  were 
rushing  down  over  the  rocks  above  the  three  girls. 

“They  are  lost!”  groaned  Hen.  “They  must  have  come 
out  to  look  for  you.  See  the  trouble  it  has  made  for  us  all 
'to  have  you  go  off  the  way  you  did!” 

Hen  seemed  overcome  with  the  excitement  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  incapable  of  action  of  any  kind. 

It  wasn’t  so  with  Little  Tom  Ten-Strike,  however. 

“They  can  be  saved  !  They  must  be  saved !”  he  shouted, 
and  then  he  made  a  rush  for  the  barbed  wire  fence,  calling 

/  O 

out  as  loudly  as  be  could  yell: 

“Stand  close  in  against  the  cliffs,  Miss  Kate.  There  is 
more  water  coming.  Stand  close  in  against  the  cliffs,  and 
don’t  be  scared !  I’ll  get  up  there  and  help  you  down!” 

It  was  necessary  to  get  over  the  fence  first. 

“You  can’t  do  it.  You’ll  tear  yourself  all  to  pieces. 
Come  on  here  where  there  is  a  break!” 

“I  did  it  before,  and  I  can  do  it  again !”  exclaimed  Tom 
and  he  went  up  one  of  the  tall  posts  like  a  monkey,  putting 
bis  foot  on  the  wire  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  othei^ 
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until  he  reached  the  top  of  the  post,  and  then  lie  leaped 
down  to  t lie  ground  on  the  other  side  and  wont  hounding 
up  the  hill. 

“Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  We  are  lost!'’  screamed  Lilly  Whit¬ 
ney  at  the  same  moment,  for  the  water  came  pouring  down 
directly  in  front  of  them,  coming  so  suddenly  and  with 
such  a  rush  that  if  the  girls  had  not  been  warned  by  Little 
Tom  Ten-Strike  the  chances  are  they  would  have  lost  their 
heads  altogether  and  gone  headlong  over  the  cliffs. 

“Courage!  Hold  on!  I'll  get  to  you!’’  shouted  Tom 
going  up  over  the  rocks  like  a  goat.  “Mart  !”  he  added, 
“tell  Captain  Hen  how  it  is  in  the  cellar!  Turn  the  wa¬ 
ter  if  you  can !  We  want  to  protect  the  goods  in  that 
trunk ! ” 

“Right’'’  cried  Mart.  “I’ll  do  it.  Don’t  you  fret!” 

But  Captain  Hen  was  not  there  to  be  told,  for  he  had 
run  to  the  break  in  the  fence  and  was  already  on  the  other 
side  of  it  and  making  his  own  way  up  over  the  rocks. 

Now  it  was  no  great  trick  for  a  good  climber  to  make 
his  way  up  over  the  rocks  to  where  the  three  girls  stood. 

The  only  question  was  if  the  girls  could  hold  out  long 
enough  to  give  Tom  time  to  get  there,  and  then  came  the 
momentous  question  of  how  the  water  was  going  to  behave 
after  he  got  there. 

But  the  brave  little  pinboy  never  stopped  to  think  of 
all  this.  He  just  went  up  over  the  slippery  rocks  the  best 
he  could,  drenched  with  the  falling  water,  his  hands  all 
cut  and  bleeding,  but  never  stopping  until  he  stood  upon 
the  ledge  beside  the  three  girls. 

“A\  ell  done,  Tom !”  cried  Kate  Torrens.  “Where  on 
earth  have  you  been,  and  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?  Is 
the  whole  mountain  tumbling  down  or  being  wrashed  awav, 
or  what  ?” 

Kate  might  well  ask  these  questions.  First  it  had  been 
one  stream  of  water  pouring  down  over  them,  then  big 
masses  of  rock  went  Hying  past,  and  now  a  great  sheet  of 
water  was  falling  in  front  of  them,  drenching  their  clothes 
with  spray  and  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  cling  to 
the  cliffs  to  avoid  being  wet  to  the  skin. 

“No  time  to  talk,  ladies!”  panted  Tom.  “Pond  has 
broken  loose  up  on  top  of  the  mountain !  Miss  Kate,  take 
hold  of  me !  Let  Miss  Sue  take  hold  of  you,  and  Miss  Lilly 
hold  on  to  Her.  Follow  me,  and  mind  how  you  step.  Never 
mind  the  water.  You've  got  to  go  through  it.  Now 
come !” 

The  girls  lost  no  time  in  obeying. 

Tom  led  the  way  along  the  ledge  to  the  place  where 
he  had  ascended  the  mountain  and  where  the  rocks  were 
certainly  less  steep  than  anywhere  else. 

Captain  Hen  joined  them  here. 

“There's  more  water  coming  down.  This  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning!  he  exclaimed,  “but  we  can  never  get  the  girls 
over  the  ridge,  Tom.  We  have  got  to  get  them  down  and 
take  our  chances  in  the  valley;  isn’t  it  so?” 

“I  think  so,”  said  Tom,  decidedly. 

“So  do  I,”  added  Kate.  “I  suppose  it  is  Segobic  pond. 
I’ve  heard  mv  father  say  that  it  would  break  loose  some 
day  and  flood  this  valley.” 

“Where’s  my  brother  Joe?”  asked  Sue.  “We  were  all  so 
worried  that  we  couldn't  stay  there  at  Steers’  quietly  bowl¬ 
ing.  so  we  started  out  to  see  if  we  couldn’t  find  Little  Tom 
Ten-Strike.  It  seems,  though,  that  he  has  found  us.” 


While  the  girls  talked  and  Captain  Hen  explained, 
throwing  Sue  almost  into  a  fit  by  telling  her  that  Joe  was 
somewhere  on  the  mountain  with  the  two  burglars,  Tom 
led  the  wav  down  to  the  fence. 

The  storm  had  now  passed  over  and  the  sun  was  coming 
out. 

A  great  stream  of  water  was  running  down  into  the 
valley,  flowing  around  the  corner  of  the  pavilion,  but  no 
one  realized  the  danger  in  store  for  them,  not  even  Captain 
Hen. 

“We  had  better  take  the  girls  to  the  pavilion  first,”  he 
said.  “They  can  get  a  chance  to  pull  themselves  together, 
and  1  want  you  to  explain  to  me  about  the  trunk  and  all 
the  rest  of  this  mystery.  We'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
walk  up  the  valley.  I  don't  believe  it  is  going  to  be  any 
worse  than  it  is  now.” 

Tom  was  inclined  to  listen.  He  had  never  been  up  to  J 
Segobic  pond,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  case 
actually  stood. 

So  they  passed  through  the  break  in  the  fence  and 
turned  hack  toward  the  pavilion. 

“Come,  Tom;  it’s  time  to  tell  your  story,”  exclaimed 
Kate.  “By  running  off  the  way  you  did  you  have  got  us 
all  in  trouble.  Now  let  us  know  what  it  means.” 

Before  Tom  could  answer,  there  came  a  startling  inter¬ 
ruption. 

It  sounded  like  a  terrific  explosion  way  up  on  the 
mountain. 

If  a  hundred  cannons  had  been  discharged  together  it  ~ 
could  not  have  been  louder. 

Then  all  at  once  there  came  a  rush  of  water  which 
seemed  to  cover  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain. 

Mingled  with  great  masses  of  broken  rock  it  came  tear¬ 
ing  down  into  the  valley,  threatening  to  destroy  every¬ 
thing  in  its  path. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  now T. TNG  ALLEY  SAILS  AWAY. 

”rI  0  the  pavilion!  To  the  pavilion!”  cried  Captain 

Hen.  “It  i?  our  only  safetv  now!” 

«/  • 

They  had  to  get  somewhere  off  the  floor  of  the  valley 
if  they  expected  to  save  their  lives,  that  yas  certain. 

Tt  was  no  trickling  stream  which  now  came  tearing 
down  the  side  of  Calico  Hill,  it  was  a  perfect  flood. 

The  water  was  already  swirling  around  one  side  of  the 
pavilion  and  rushing  into  Sheldrake  pond,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  rising  rapidly. 

What  the  fate  of  the  pavilion  might  be,  one  could  only 
guess,  yet  it  was  the  only  place  of  safety,  for  further  up 
the  pond  was  already  over  the  road. 

So  the  bowlers  made  for  the  pavilion  and  hurried  up  the 
steps,  wading  through  water  ankle  deep  to  get  there. 

The  first  thing  which  met  their  gaze  was  .Mart  Van  Pu- 
sen,  sitting  on  a  dirty  old  trunk,  looking  the  very  picture 
of  despair. 

“Mart !  You  here!”  exclaimed  Kate.  “This  storm  is 
throwing  us  into  strange  company.  What  are  you  doimr 
with  that  trunk?”  '  .  * 

Kate  little  guessed  to  what  extent  she  was  going  to 
prove  herself  a  prophet  by  this  remark. 

(To  be  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 
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F.  I.  Gafin,  of  Rich  Township,  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
country  schoolboy  in  Ohio  if  not  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  sixteen  years  of  age  and  weighs  260  pounds.  Gahn 
attends  the  Glaser  School,  north  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  is 
one  of  the  brightest  pupils  in  his  class. 


Miami,  Fla.,  will  hold  a  winter  tennis  tournament  this 
}ear  which,  it  is  expected,  will  attract  many  of  the  best 
players  of  the  country.  T.  R.  Pell  will  be  one  of  the  con¬ 
testants.  Carl  C.  Fisher,  of  Indianapolis,  has  offered  a 
challenge  cup  which  becomes  the  permanent  property  of 
the  contestant  winning  it  three  times. 


In  spite  of  war  conditions  there  is  considerable  building 
bein  carried  on  in  Naples.  Apartment  houses  .are  being 
erected  in  the  Yomero,  Piedegrotto,  Torretto  and  other 
sections,  one  of  the  finest  being  in  course  of  erection  near 
the  center  of  the  city  on  the  reclaimed  ground  to  the  south 
of  Santa  Lucia.  The  contracts  for  these  works,  however, 
were  all  let  before  the  European  hostilities  began. 


J*  W.  Young,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Rush  County 
Fair  Association,  Rushville,  Ind.,  has  received  a  letter 
from  an  Indianapolis  man,  whose  name  was  not  made  pub¬ 
lic,  inclosing  thirty  cents  conscience  money.  The  man 
said  he,  as  a  lad,  stole  into  the  Rush  County  fair  20  years 
ago,  and  that  he  wanted  to  relieve  his  mind  of  the  act. 
The  admission  to  the  fair  was  twenty-five  cents.  He 
added  five  cents  as  interest. 


A  drowsy  state  after  meals  is  what  we  should  welcome, 
for  it  is  the  most  favorable  condition  for  good  digestion. 
Nutmegs  may  produce  it  because  their  effect  is  to  increase 
the  flow  of  gastric  juice.  The  nutmeg  is  much  used  by 
doctors  as  a  remedy  in  weak  digestion.  If  one  lias  a  keen 
appetite  he  does  not  need  nutmeg,  for  appetite  is  the  most 
powerful  stimulant  of  the  flow  of  gastric  juice.  If  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  not  good  the  digestion  will  be  feeble,  and  then  the 
addition  of  a  little  nutmeg  will  be  found  of  benefit. 


The  French  possession  of  Indo-China  comprises  the 
colony  of  Cochin-China,  the  protectorates  of  Cambodia, 
Annam,  Tonkin  and  Laos,  and  the  territory  of  Kwong- 
Cbow-Wan  leased  from  China — an  area  embracing  approx¬ 
imately  310,000  -qua re  miles.  The  population  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  18,000,000,  of  which  about  35,000  are  Europeans, 
the  r- being  native-,  savage  tribesmen,  Chinese,  Malays 
and  Hindus.  The  principal  city,  as  well  as  the  principal 
port  of  entry,  i«  Saigon,  Cochin-China.  There  are  now 
1,378  miles  of  railroad  operated  in  Indo-Chiria. 


According  to  a  statement  made  recently  by  Major-Gen. 
Lee  mnrd  Wood,  U.S.A.,  about  15,000  business  and  pro- 
f *  -  .  men  ;n  all  part.-;  of  the  country  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  them  to  undergo 
■,  . v  .'natu  co  .:-'-  of  military  training  during  the  winter 


months  at  the  hands  of  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  officers.  These  men  get  their  instruction  at  local 
armories,  whenever  floor  space  is  available  and  generally  in 
one  or  two  evening  instalments  a  week,  averaging  an  hour 
or  two  each.  Already  some,  10,000  men  have  announced 
their  intention  to  attend  the  training  camps  which  will  be 
held  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
in  April  and  May,  as  well  as  the  later  training  camps  to  be 
held  during  the  summer  months. 


The  cat  came  back !  She  was  an  unattractive  gray  ani¬ 
mal  and  had  hung  around  the  home  of  Frederick  Crowell, 
of  New  London,  Conn.  Everybody  had  got  tired  of  her. 
Mr.  Crowell  is  the  American  Express  agent  of  the  Central 
Vermont  railroad  here,  and  a  manager  was  at  last  appealed 
to  to  take  the  cat  on  a  personally  conducted  tour  and  lose 
her.  He  agreed.  The  cat  was  put  in  a  bag  and  the  mes¬ 
senger  took  it  in  the  train  as  far  as  Brattleboro.  Across 
the  Massachusetts  border,  forty-eight  miles  from  home, 
the  bag  was  left,  open,  on  the  station  platform.  The 
abandoned  puss  was  seen  streaking  it  for  the  fields  as  the 
train  pulled  out.  The  other  morning  when  Crowell  opened 
the  front  door  to  get  the  milk  bottle  and  the  morning  pa¬ 
per  the  cat  sat  on  the  steps  washing  her  face.  She  was 
frayed  out  and  frazzled  and  dirty  after  her  long  hike,  but 
still  game.  Perseverance  has  conquered.  Crowell  has 
adopted  her  for  life. 


According  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  Great  Britain 
is  not  the  only  foreign  power  to  learn  through  the  naval 
activities  of  the  present  war  that  the  monitor,  despised  by 
our  own  navy,  which  invented  and  perfected  it,  is  still  a 
useful  tool  of  offense  and  defense  under  the  right  condi¬ 
tions.  Reports  from  the  Danube  state  that  the  Austrian 
river  monitors  have  proved  of  immense  value  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Serbians,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  blockade  of  the  Danube  which  was  set  up  by  the  British 
sailors  under  Rear  Admiral  Troubridge,  who  installed 
heavy  naval  guns  on  the  banks  near  Belgrade,  whence  for  a 


time  tney  raked  the  river  reaches  for  miles  above  and  below 
their  position.  How  the  Austrians  finally  succeeded  ir 
neutralizing  this  control  has  never  been  made  known,  bui 
they  did  so,  according  to  the  admissions  of  English' cor¬ 
respondents,  even  before  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Aus- 
tro-German  armies  upon  northern  Serbia.  At  one  time 
Austria-IIungary  had  seven  or  eight  monitors  on  the 
Danube— vessels  of  from  305  to  527  tons,  armed  with  4.7- 
inch  guns  and  with- speeds  of  from  eight  to  thirteen  knot* 
They  were  all  protected  by  deck,  turret  and  side  armor' 
and  in  point  of  age  ranged  from  the  Maros  and  Eeitluq 
built  in  1871  and  reconstructed  in  1894,  to  two  new  ships 
which  were  not  entirely  completed  when  the  war  broke  out 
The  enemy  also  had  several  gunboats;  but  the  number  of 
both  these  classes  of  vessels  has  been  reduced.  The  claim 
that  the  modern  battleship  is  an  improved  monitor  is  falla¬ 
cious  It  lacks  the  essential  feature  of  the  monitor,  which 
is  its  low  freeboard  and  underwater  protection. 
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There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  where  geese  are 
raised  more  extensively  than  in  Poland.  Warsaw  is  the 
great  center  for  the  trade  in  these  birds,  and  it  is  the  town 
of  Dvinsk,  near  which  the  Russian  and  German  armies 
have  been  fighting  so  furiously  of  late,  that  has  largely 
supplied  the  Warsaw  market.  Dvinsk,  too,  is  probably  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  geese  are  shod.  The  Polish 
farmer  does  not  send  his  birds  to  market  in  coops  and 
by  train.  That  would  be  a  considerable  expense.  He 
drives  them  on  the  highway,  the  flock  often  numbering 
several  hundred.  That  they  may  walk  to  W  arsaw  with¬ 
out  getting  sore  feet,  he  shoes  them.  They  are  first  made 
to  walk  over  a  patch  of  road  covered  with  warm  tar.  and 
then  over  another  patch  covered  with  sand.  In  this  way 
the  fe<fi  get  a  coat  of  tar  and  sand,  and  they  make  the 
journey  without  becoming  footsore. 
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State-wide  prohibition  went  into  effect  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Jan.  1,  and  every  indication  points  to  its  strict  ob¬ 
servance  in  this  and  other  cities.  All  the  saloons  closed  at 
the  appointed  hour  and  the  owners  were  removing  the  fix¬ 
tures.  Under  the  law  the  sale,  manufacture  or  giving 
away  of  any  kind  of  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors  is  a 
felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  one  year. 


She — Would  you  leave  your  home  for  me?  He — I’d 
leave  a  baseball  game  in  the  ninth  inning  with  the  score 
a  tie. 

Head  Waiter — What’s  he  want?  Waiter — Says  he  wants 
a  little  of  everything.  Head  Waiter — Give  him  some 
hash. 


Oklahoma  received  a  New  Year’s  gift  of  2,229  citizens, 
each  of  whom  is  worth  about  $30,000,  when  Federal  Judge 
Henry  Hudson  handed  down  a  decision  holding  that  all 
Osage  Indians  were  full  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
as  such  were  entitled  to  all  rights  granted  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment.  The  decision  gives  the  members  of 
the  tribe  complete  control  over  their  personal  property, 
but  does  not  affect  their  real  estate  holdings. 


The  greatest  single  lock  in  all  the  world  is  in  operation 
on  the  “Soo”  Canal.  This  lock  has  a  length  of  1,350  feet, 
with  a  width  of  50  feet,  a  height  of  50  feet  and  a  lift  of 
20  feet.  These  dimensions  far  surpass  those  of  any  other 
lock  in  the  world,  the  length  of  the  biggest  lock  in  the  Kiel 
Canal  being  but  1,032  feet.  Two  of  the  largest  lake 
freighters  that  plow  these  waters,  or  four  small  steamers, 
mav  he  accommodated  in  the  lock  at  one  time.  The  lock 

V 

is  operated  by  means  of  electricity  and  requires  hut  six 
minutes  to  he  filled  or  emptied. 


Lemon  extract,  which  for  years  was  used  only  as  a  fla¬ 
voring  in  cakes  and  pastry,  is  being  tried  as  a  substitute 
for  whisky  and  beer  by  some  persons  in  Vevay,  Ind..  since 
the  citv  voted  out  t ho  saloons.  According  to  the  man  who 
claims  to  have  discovered  the  drink  substitute,  “50  cents’ 
worth  will  bring  that  happy,  don’t-care  feeling,  and  $1 
worth  will  result  in  a  first-class  jag.”  For  some  months 
there  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  intoxication  cases 
tried  he  Tore  Mayor  Campbell.  Courts  of  inquiry  to  loam 
where  the  intoxicants  came  from  were  without  result. 
Finallv,  it  was  learned  that  where  the  grocery  stores  here 
formerly  sold  only  a  few  bottles  of  extract  in  a  week’s  time, 
dozens  of  bottles  are  now  sold  daily.  Mayor  Campbell  has 
bo  far  been  unable  to  interfere  with  the  lemon  extract  busi¬ 
ness. 


Patience — And  did  he  ask  the  all-important  question 
last  night?  Patrice — Yes,  he  asked  what  size  shoe  father 
wore. 

Grateful  Patient — Doctor,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for 
vour  kindness  to  me?”  Doctor — Doesn’t  matter,  old  man. 
Cheek,  money  order  or  cash.  • 

- - - ■  , 

Mrs.  Flanagan — I  want  a  pair  of  shoes  for  my  boy. 
Salesman — French  kid,  ma’am?  Mrs.  Flanagan — No,  sir; 
Irish  kid.  *  ' 


Dejected  Suitor — If  you  intended  to  say  “no”  why  did 
you  let  me  propose?.  Sweet  Girl — Why,  how  could  I  say 
“no”  if  you  didn’t? 


Miss  Angular — Do  you*  think  my  age  is  beginning  to  tell 
on  me?  Miss  Plumpleigh — Yes,  dear;  hut  then  you  have 
no  cause  for  worry.  It  doesn’t  begin  to  tell  the  whole 
truth. 


Markley — No,  I  can’t  lot  you  have  a  “Y.”  Whv  don’t 
you  get  Jenks  to  lend  it  to  you?  Borroughs — But  he 
doesn’t  know  me  very  well.  Markley — That’s  why  1  sug¬ 
gested  him. 


A  certain  laborer  once  asked  a  country  clergyman  lo 
write  a  letter  for  him  to  a  duke,  from  whom  he  wished  to 
obtain  aid.  “But  you  ought  to  go  yourself  and  see  his 
Grace,”  said  the  clergyman.  “I  would,  sir,”  was  the  nerv¬ 
ous  answer,  “hut  you  see  I  don’t  like  to  speak  to  the  duke. 
He  may  he  too  proud  to  listen  to  the  likes  of  mo.  I  can 
talk  to  you  well  enough,  sir;  there’s  nothing  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  about  vou.” 
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STRANGLED. 


By  Paul  Braddon 


^Vhats  the  matter  up  the  street?” 

‘’Man  found  dead  sir.” 

V.  asn  t  murdered  ?” 

“Guess  not." 

‘‘Who  was  he  ?” 

Old  Laiorge,  sir,  him  as  lived  in  the  third  house  from 
the  corner." 


“Laforge  ?” 

^  e-,  sir;  what  used  to  he  rich  and  lost  his  money,  and 

that’s  him.” 


KOrs.  to  o rinking  and  licked  his  wife 
“And  he  s  been  found  dead  ?” 


“Y 


es.  sir.  in  his  bed  with  his  clothes  on 


yt 


‘*Aha!  I  must  go  and  see  him.” 

Please,  sir;  they  won’t  let  you;  only  policemen  and  de¬ 
tectives  and  such.”  * 


“I  guess  they'll  let  me  in;  1  was  an  old  friend  of  his.” 

Ihe  above  conversation  took  place  between  myself  and  a 
lad  of  about  fourteen  one  morning  in  one  of  the  by- streets 
of  this  busy  city  of  Yew  York. 

I  was  strolling  along  quietly,  when  I  saw  a  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  in  front  of  a  house,  and  suspecting  that  something 
was  wrong,  questioned  the  boy  as  to  what  it  might  be. 

Poor  Laforge !  I  had  known  him  well,  and  before  he 
took  to  drink  he  had  been  an  able,  man. 

I  knew  his  history  almost  as  wel  1  as  I  knew  my  own, 
and,  before  I  go  on.  I  might  as  well  give  an  outline  of  it, 
as  it  will  be  of  use  in  following  the  thread  of  my  story,  en¬ 
abling  the  reader  to  better  understand  what  follows. 

Pierre  Laforge  was  a  Frenchman  and  a  designer  by  pro¬ 
fession.  who  had  lived  in  this  country  several  years,  and 

^  %/  y 

was  married. 

For  a  time  he  appeared  to  be  very  happy,  and  I  often 
visited  at  his  house,  meeting  there  occasionally  a  country¬ 
man  of  his  named  Durand. 

I  noticed  that  Durand  was  particularly  attentive  to  La- 
forge’s  wife,  more  so,  I  thought,  than  old  acquaintance 

warranted. 

I  said  nothing  to  Laforge  about  it,  of  course,  and  so  the 
thing  went  on. 

After  a  while  I  lost  track  of  the  man  and  learned  that  he 
had  taken  to  drink,  lost  his  work,  and  was  rapidly  going 
from  bad  to  worse. 

I  used  to  see  Durand  a  good  deal  after  that,  and  he 
'  seemed  to  prosper  as  Laforge  sank  deeper  into  adversity. 

Then  T  somehow  learned  the  two  men  played  cards  a 
g".  :  d  al,  and  that  in  some  way  or  another  the  designer 

was  always  the  lo=er. 

Th  a  third  party  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  form 
ofya  man  of  whom  I  had  my  suspicions. 

He  v.a-  real’y  a  runner  for  a  gambling-house,  though  he 
purported  to  be  a  commercial  traveler. 

If  -  n;:m"  was  Andre,  and  upon  several  occasions  he 
hfd  b*"n  detected  in  swindling,  though  he  always,  with 
gr<-;j '  ro  managed  to  escape  arrest,  throwing  the 

blame  i'tk/7)  some  one  else. 

0'><  j  '  t.  ,b  t  a  month  before  the  morning  that  T 
bear  '  -  dead,  1  visited  a  notorious  gambling 


den,  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  shadowing  a  man 
against  whom  I  was  working  up  a  case. 

To  my  astonishment  I  discovered  the  three  Frenchmen  » 
playing  cards,  and  for  high  stakes,  too,  Laforge  seeming 
to  be  the  loser. 

At  last  when  Laforge  had  lost  all  his  money  and  was  on 
the  verge  of  madness  from  having  drank  so  much,  Andre 
proposed  a  new  game. 

To  this  proposition  Laforge  objected  most  decidedly. 

I  saw  Andre  slyly  fill  up  his  half-emptied  glass,  and  Du¬ 
rand  began  coaxing  him  to  reconsider  his  decision. 

Andre  proposed  that  they  should  drink  a  glass  of  wine  at 
all  events,  and  to  this  request  the  poor  dupe  acceded. 

After  that  he  was  perfectly  quiet  and  tractable,  and  did 
everything  they  wanted  him  to  do. 

Andre  again  proposed  that  they  have  one  more  game. 

Laforge  said  he  had  no  money. 

“Suppose  we  play  for  the  lady?”  said  Andre.  “If  you 
win,  you  get  five  hundred  dollars;  if  either  of  us  win,  we 
get  the  lady.” 

“I  cannot  stake  my  wife  in  this  way,”  said  Laforge. 

“Chut,  man,”  said  Andre,  Durand  having  very  little  to 
say,  “what  harm  if  you  do  lose  her?  It  will  serve  her" 

right.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“To  be  sure.  She  has  frowned  on  you  of  late;  let  her 
go,  at  least  let  her  think  you  don’t  care  for  her,  and  see 
how  soon  she  will  come  around.” 

“You  think  so?” 

“Verily.  There’s  nothing  like  contrariness  in  managing 
women.  If  they  think  you  love  them,  they  will  vex  your 

soul.” 

“True.” 

“Make  them  think  otherwise,  and  they  will  fly  to  you, 
fall  on  their  knees,  worship  you.” 

To  this  sophistry  Laforge  answered  not,  and  Durand 
said,  simply : 

“Shall  we  play?” 

“Yes.” 

The  game  proceeded,  and  Andre  won  the  lady,  laughing 
at  the  result,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  all  right,  that  he 
would  discipline  her  a  little,  give  her  a  lecture,  and  then 
send  her  back  to  her  husband  better  than  ever. 

I  did  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  this  singular  affair 
as  I  would  have  had  I  not  been  otherwise  engaged,  and 
when  the  Frenchmen  left  I  did  not  follow  them. 

When  I  heard  that  Laforge  was  dead,  I  attributed  the 
fact  to  his  bad  habits,  and  had  no  doubt  that  on  account 
of  his  domestic'  infelicities  he  had  taken  more  deeply  to 
drinking,  and  had  died  of  delirium  tremens. 

I  determined  to  view  the  remains,  and  so,  making  my 
way  to  the  house,  easily  obtained  admission  upon  declaring 
my  name  and  occupation. 

Upon  entering  the  sleeping  apartment  a  strange  sight 
met  mv  gaze. 

The  room  was  a  dingy  one,  poorly  furnished,  foul  smell¬ 
ing,  and  hearing  the  general  look  of  dilapidation. 

The  walls  were  bare,  and  the  window  was  covered  by  an 
old  blanket,  hung  across  it  in  lieu  of  a  curtain. 

On  the  dusty  shelf  stood  a  mug  and  a  bottle  with  a 
candle  stuck  in  the  neck,  while  behind  the  bed  was  a  bat¬ 
tered  washstand,  with  a  cracked  ewer  standing  upon  it. 
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Upon  the  bod,  half  dressed,  one  leg  half  raised,  lay  the 
Frenchman,  one  hand  upon  his  breast  and  the  other  thrown 
•  across  a  chair,  his  whole  appearance  indicating  that  he 
had  fallen  upon  the  bed  in  a  drunken  slumber. 

I  knew  he  was  dead  by  the  livid  hue  of  his  countenance 
and  the  distortion  of  his  features. 

Xot  being  entirely  satisfied  with  my  first  examination,  T 

approached  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  body 

more  closelv. 

%/ 

A  deep  red  line  upon  the  throat  had  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  aroused  an  entirely  new  train  of  thought.. 

Extending  clear  around  the  neck  was  a  deep  red  indeli¬ 
ble  mark,  as  if  the  blood  had  settled  there,  beneath  the 

skin. 

I  knew  only  too  well  what  that  singular  mark  indicated. 

The  man  had  been  strangled,  choked  to  death,  bv  a  cord, 
or  possibly  by  his  own  cravat. 

The  position  of  the  collar  and  cravat  set  me  to  thinking, 
however. 

I  found  by  their  crumpled  appearance  that  it  was  to 
their  agency  that  the  man  had  owed  his  death,  the  cravat 
having  been  twisted  until  strangulation  had  ensued. 

Having  settled  in  my  mind  that  the  man  had  been  mur¬ 
dered,  the  next  question  was  to  find  the  assassin. 

I  at  once  thought  of  the  two  Frenchmen,  and  determined 
to  watch  them. 

The  body  was  removed  and  prepared  for  burial,  which 
would  be  done  at  the  city’s  expense,  provided  no  one 

claimed  it. 

I  had  it  given  out  that  the  man  had  died  of  alcoholism, 
because  I  fancied  that  the  murderers,  whoever  they  were, 
knew  nothing  of  the  mark  upon  the  throat,  and  would 
fancy  that  there  were  no  means  by  which  they  could  be 
detected. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  ran  across  the  two  French¬ 
men,  and  a  Frenchwoman  whom  I  recognized  from  her 
portrait  as  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man. 

They  were  both  attentive  to  the  lady,  and  I  could  not 
tell  which  was  the  guilty  party. 

That  night,  however,  I  met  the  two  men  alone,  and  they 
were  having  an  angry  discussion  abotit  something. 

“How  much  will  you  take  for  her?”  asked  Andre. 

“Two  thousand  dollars.” 

“Chut!  That  is  all  she  has!” 

“I  know  that,”  said  Durand. 

“And  after  I  have  taken  all  the  risk,  got  this  coquin  out 
of  the  way,  am  I  to  have  nothing?”  asked  Andre. 

“Aha!  Then  he  is  the  murderer,”  I  said  to  myself. 

“I  ran  the  same  risk  that  you  did,”  said  Durand. 

“Perhaps  they  both  had  a  hand  in  it,”  thought  I. 

“No,  no;  you  did  not,”  muttered  Andre.  “It  was  my 
hand  that  directed  the  fatal  noose,  mine  that  arranged 
everything  so  there  would  be  no  suspicions;  I  did  the  work, 
and  I  claim  the  reward.” 

“Bah,  you  only - ”  here  I  lost  a  word  or  so,  owing  to 

the  noise  of  a  passing  cart,  “you  are  too  much  of  a  coward 
to  have - ” 

The  speed)  was  interrupted  by  Andre’s  suddenly  spring¬ 
ing  upon  the  other  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat. 

Then  I  saw  the  gleam  of  a  dagger,  and  before  I  could 


interfere  it  was  buried  beyond  the  guard  in  the  neck  of  the 
•  v  0 

man  Durand. 

The  other  dropped  the  knife  and  turned,  without  look¬ 
ing  at  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  to  seek  safety  in 
flight. 

I  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
collar,  pressed  tbc  muzzle  of  my  revolver  to  his  temple, 
telling  him  not  to  stir  or  1  would  kill  him  upon  the  spot. 

He  tried  to  escape,  but  firing  a  shot  close  to  his  ear  in 
order  to  terrify  him  and  bring  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
I  clapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  upon  him  and  hurried  him 

o  ft.  J| 

Two  policemen  came  running  to  the  spot,  and  quickly  { 
explaining  the  situation  I  delivered  my  prisoner  to  them 
and  went  hack  to  find  the  wounded  man. 

He  was  stone  dead. 

Andre  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Durand  and  ad¬ 
mitted  his  guilt,  setting  up  as  his  defense  that  the  other 
had  called  him  a  coward  and  struck  the  first  blow. 

My  testimony  destroyed  this  defense,  and  at  la£t  the 
man  confessed  his  guilt  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

O  O 

He  would  say  nothing  about  the  Laforge  affair,  except 
to  deny  that  he  had  committed  the  murder,  though  he 

might  be  considered  an  accessory. 

o  *'  ^ 

It  was  impossible  to  get  any  information  out  of  him, 
whether  he  had  any  accomplices,  or  if  he  had  done  the 
deed  himself. 

He  was  as  silent  as  the  Sphinx,  and  neither  threats  nor 
offers  of  pardon  could  move  him  to  say  a  word. 

Madame  Laforge  had  fled,  where  it  was  not  known,  and 
the  most  thorough  search  failed  to  reveal  her  place  o£ 
hiding. 

At  last,  upon  the  gallows,  Andre  admitted  that  he  had 
net  actually  strangled  Laforge,  but  had  hired  the  hideous 
deed  done,  superintending  all  the  arrangements,  and  watch¬ 
ing  fhe  assassin  do  his  work. 

Laforge  had  lately  come  into  some  money,  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly,  and  it  was  to  obtain  this  that  he  was  to  be  put 
out  of  the -way. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  execution  of  Andre,  whose 
real  name  was  discovered  to  be  Dubourg,  that  a  Frenchman 
was.  reported  to  have  been  dangerously  wounded  in  an  up¬ 
town  gambling  saloon. 

It  was  said  that  lie  was  delirious  at  the  hospital,  and 
that  he  said  strange  things;  among  others,  scraps  of  sen¬ 
tences  relating  to  the  Laforge  murder. 

1  went  to  the  hospital  at  once,  and  saw  him.  He  was 
asleep,  but  talked  incessantly,  and  I  soon  gathered  enough 
to  convince  me  that  he  was  the  man  whom  Dubourg  had 
hired  to  kill  Laforge.  • 

When  be  became  calm,  T  read  to  him  a  transcript  of  the 
things  he  bad  said  in  his  frenzy.  At  first  be  denied  nil 
knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  as  be  grew  weaker,  and  saw 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  living,  lie  retracted  the 
denial. 

lie  confessed  the  whole  affair,  and  said  further  that 
Madame  Laforge  was  a  party  to  the  plot,  and  that  she  had 
tied  to  Holland, -between  which  country  and  our  own  there 
was  no  treaty  of  extradition. 

He  soon  died,  and  so  cheated  the  gallows,  and  that  ended 
the  affair,  tbc  wife  of  the  murdered  man  never  returning 
to  this  country. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


If  a  now  idea  of  a  Sumneytown,  Pa.,  farmer  becomes  a 

tJle  rabbit  d°g  may  be  pushed  into  the  background, 
t  ..as  naiiied  some  of  his  heifers  to  scent  and  chase  rab- 
1  s»  "Jth  a>  much  success  as  dogs,  and,  indeed,  cheaper. 


Harold  Eastman  had  a  narrow  escape  from  wolves  near 
a  eM  Minn.  Eastman  had  left  the  store  to  look  over 
some  timber  about  two  miles  from  town.  While  going 
t  i0Uj_.li  the  woods  a  pack  of  seventeen  wolves  were  on  his 

trai  .  He  let  them  get  within  a  few  feet  and  killed  three 
o±  them  with  his  rifle. 


Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hew  Carlisle,  Ohio,  have 
oun  a  way  to  beat  ’  the  local  option  laws.  Thousands  of 
gabons  of  cider  were  made  in  that  section  this  fall,  and  the 
farmers  have  discovered  that  by  running  it  through  a  cream 
separator  the  water  is  extracted,  leaving  little  but  the  pure 
alcohol  remaining.  “IPs  got  an  awful  Tick/  ”  declared 
one  farmer,  who  allowed  his  barrel  of  cider  to  sit  in  the 
warm  November  sun  for  two  weeks  before  giving  it  the 
cream  separator  test.  Since  his  discovery  others  are  filling 
their  cellars  with  jugs  of  the  extracted  juice  to  tide  ’em 
over  the  winter  months. 


t  .S.  Inf.,  has  been  designated  by  the  War  Department  to 
command  and  to  give  instruction  to  the  military  students. 
Tile  regiment  has  already  enlisted  910  men  from  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  body  and  the  faculty,  including  two  China- 

%j  7  o 

men,  a  Hindu,  an  Indian  and  a  Russian,  who  are  as  en-' 
thusiastic  as  the  Americans.  The  new  organization  will 
be  known,  as  the  Harvard  Regiment  of  Infantry. 


Xev/  Tork  is^the  largest  city  in  the  world.  London,  by 
reason  of  losses' occasioned  by  the  war  and  because  of  gi¬ 
gantic  error  in  estimating  the  population,  must  now  admit 
the  American  metropolis  is  the  bigger  by  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people.  The  exact  number  of  people  in  the 
County  of  London,  according  to  the  1911  figures,  is  4,521,- 
353,  whereas  Hew  York  City  in  1910  numbered  4,763,883. 
Counting  in  ‘’extra  London,  ’  that  is,  London  outside  the 
county,  the  population  of  the  erstwhile  metropolis  of  the 
world  is  7,251,358,  where  that  of  Greater  HeW  York,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Westchester  and  Hew  Jersey  suburbs,  was  at 
the  last  census  7,383,871. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Himmo,  of  Saturday  Hight,  published  in  Mr. 
Henry  fiord’s  home  town,  says  of  Mr.  Ford,  whom  he  has 
known  for  a  long  time:  “It  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  estimate 
<d  the  man  to  say  that  he  is  a  mechanical  genius  of  a 
sweet  and  lovable  disposition  with  almost  boundless  igno¬ 
rance  on  almost  every  subject  of  human  knowledge  out¬ 
side  of  his  mechanical  specialties.  He  never  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  adequate  education  at  school  or  college,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  reaching  middle  life  with  far  less  of 
the  fruits  of  self-education  than  many  men  of  the  same 
age  with  less  opportunities.  He  has  read  less  than  the 
average  Schoolboy.  He  would  never  win  a  prize  in  spelling, 
and  what  he  says  so  frequently  and-  so  verbosely,  in  the 
newspapers  of  late  months  is  what  others  say  for  him.  and 
write  for  him,  and  in  large  measure  think  for  him.” 


An  ingenious  instrument  for  smuggling  was  discovered 
at  Rangoon,  when  a  Chinaman  named  Oheng  was  arrested 
at  about  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  as  he  stepped  ashore  from 
a  sampan.  The  prisoner  was  carrying  what  appeared  to  be 
a  tin  of  kerosene,  but  on  examination  of  the  tin  a  cunning¬ 
ly  contrived  smuggling  outfit  was  discovered.  The  corner 
of  the  tin,  where  the  opening  to  admit  the  oil  was  situated, 
wa-  in  the  shape  of  a  cube  four  inches  square  and  the  other 
part  of  thi-  tin  was  used  as  a  receptable  for  contraband,  the 
bottom  of  the  tin  sliding  out.  In  this  hidden  receptacle 
the  inspector  found  fifty-five  tolas  of  beinchi  and 

fiftv-t  wo  one-eighth  ounce  bottles  of  cocaine. 


Harvart  College  baa  completed  the  military  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  h-  scholastic  resources  and  with  the  first  of  the 
will  begin  the  training  of  1,100  students  and  pro- 
/'  --or-  to  ■  *  officers  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  event 
•  \  va r.  1  odent-  will  have  a  new  course  in  military 
*o  g  Jan.  1  and  Capt.  Constant, Cordier,  1th 


The  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
Indian  Head  'Proving  Ground  Powder  Factory  has  been 
completed.  With  this  in  operation  the  plant  will  be  able 
to  produce  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  for  the  powder  that  is 
nicinufactuied  at  the  factory.  Fins  is  quite  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  facilities  of  the  plant.  It  will  not  only  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  powder,  but  will  prevent 
delays  in  securing  a  supply  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has 
frequently  resulted  in  the  shutting  down  of  the  plant.  It 
is  impossible  to  store  a  large  supply  of  sulphuric  acid  at 
Indian  Head,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  transport  it 
down  the  river  at  frequent  intervals.  Occasionally  when 
the  Potomac  River  is  frozen  up  it  has  been  impossible  to 
reach  Indian  Head  with  boatloads  of  acid. 


4  lie  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  which  belong  to  the  higher 
order  of  apes,  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  man, 
but  there  is  one  thing  they  cannot  do — that  is,  twiddle 
their  thumbs.  In  the  gorilla  the  thumb  is  short  and  dees 
not  reach  much  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
forefinger.  It  is  very  much  restricted  in  its  movements 
and  the  animal  can  neither  twiddle  his  thumbs  nor  turn 
them  around  so  that  the  tips  describe  a  circle.  There  are 
the  same  number  of  bones  in  the  hand  of  a  gorilla  as  in 
the  hand  of  a  man,  but  the  thumbs  of  the  monkey  have  no 
separate  flexor  or  bending  muscle.  This  is  why  a  monkey 
always  keeps  the  thumb  on  the  same  side  as  the  fingers 
and  never  bends  it  around  any  object  that  may  be  grasped. 
,n  tho  £orilla  the  web  between  the  fingers  extends  to  the 
second  joint,  the  fingers  taper  to  the  tips,  and  there  is  a 
callosity  on  the  knuckles  on  which  the  animal  rests  when 
walking  on  all  fours. 
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INTERESTING  ARlICLES 


SURVEY  SHIP  LEONIDAS  COURT-MARTIAL. 

Court-martial  proceedings  are  expected  to  follow  tne 
t escapade  of  fifteen  or  more  sailors  aboard  the  United 
States  Survey  ship  Leonidas  on  Christmas  night,  when 
Lieut.  Holland  was  seized  and  locked  in  the  ship  s  canteen 
for  more  than  two  hours  while  a  huge  refrigerator  hi  led 
with  food  supplies  was  ripped  from  its  fastenings  and 
tossed  overboard.  Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  oL’  the  crew 
at  the  Christmas  dinner  served  moved  them,  it  is  report eo, 
to  this  action.  Fifteen  members  of  the  crew  have  been  im¬ 


prisoned  and  a  rigid  investigation  has  been  begun.  All 
have  refused  to  talk,  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  how  many 
of  the  culprits  are  among  the  prisoners. 


SIGNALING  THE  AEROPLANE. 

The  usefulness  of  the  army  aircraft  for  scouting  depends 
largely  upon  the  care  with  which  messages  can  be  sent  back 
and  forth  between  the  scout  in  the  air  and  his  army  head¬ 
quarters,  say  the  American  Boy.  Long  rolls  of  cloth  are 
laid  out  on  the  ground  in  strips,  making  various  signs  to 
give  the  aviator  the  information  desired. 

For  instance,  the  canvas  strips  laid  to  make  an  immense 
“V”  would  mean  “Observe  the  effect  of  our  gun  fire.”  The 
angle  of  the  “V”  would  point  in  the  direction  indicated 
and,  after  noting  the  effect  of  the  artillery,  makes  a  written 
memorandum.  Sailing  back  over  his  own  lines,  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  dropped,  wrapped  in  a  gayly-colored  ball  with  long 
streamers  attached,  so  that  it  can  more  readily  be  found. 


ZEPPELINS  USE  DROP  SEARCHLIGHTS. 

According  to  an  item  in  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt 
one  of  the  Zeppelins  which  raided  London  recently  carried 
a  new  sort  of  searchlight.  The  reflector  and  electric  bulb 
were  carried  suspended  from  a  1,000-foot  insulated  wire,  so 
that  the  blinding  light  disturbed  the  aim  of  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns.  Shrapnel  is  reported  to  have  hit  the  search¬ 
light  after  several  minutes  of  bombardment  and  to  have 
put  it  out  of  commission,  but  during  the  few  minutes  which 
it  operated  it  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  defense  against  the 
searchlights  from  the  ground.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Zeppelin  reported  that  in  the  glare  of  his  searchlight  he 
clearly  saw  the  Woolwich  arsenal  struck  by  one  of  the 
bombs,  followed  by  a  heavy  explosion  in  the  plant. 


HUGE  ELECTRIC  SIREN. 

There  was  used  in  announcing  the  official  opening  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  an  electric 
siren  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its 
blast  can  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  it  is 
driven  by  a  three-phase,  200-volt,  five-horse-power  motor. 
The  siren  has  been  in  constant  use  at  the  exposition  for 
announcing  important  events  such  as  aeroplane  flights, 
military  drills,  marine  pageants  and  for  other  similar 
functions. 

An  aeriuJ  mail  service  will  be  started  as  soon  os  Con- 


gross  appropriates  the  necessary  money, 
partment  is  considering  several  routes, 
Kev  West  to  Havana. 

1/ 


The  Postoffice  De- 
including  one  from 


TO  KEEP  FLOWERS  FRESH. 

Roses,  carnations  and  orchids  have  been  found  to  keep 
three  times  as  long  if  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  be  added 
to  the  water,  writes  Mabel  II.  Wharton,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
to  Popular  Mechanics.  A  small  lump  of  starch  has  also 
been  found  beneficial.  Other  flowers  begin  to  bleed  as  soon 
as  they  are  cut,  and  the  precious  sap  running  out  of  the 
stem  causes  the  cells  to  collapse  immediately.  To  prevent 
this,  the  end  of  the  stem  must  be  quickly  closed,  and  this 
is  best  done  by  searing  in  a  flame  or  by  placing  directly  in 
hot  water. 

The  florists  of  California  go  so  far  as  to  boil  the  steins 
of  the  brilliant  poinsettias  or  Christmas  flowers,  for  which 
they  are  so  famous.  The  stem  is  first  stuck  through  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  to  prevent  the  steam  from  rising  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  flower  and  injuring  it. 

Carnations  and  chrysanthemums  will  keep  almost  twice 
as  long  if  placed  in  fresh  water  daily  and  a  small  piece  is 
clipped  from  the  ends  of  the  stems  each  time.  \\  hile  cut¬ 
ting  this  piece  off,  keep  the  stem  under  wafer  so  that  no 
air  bubbles  are  allowed  to  'enter  the  stalk'and  thus  retard 
the  upward  flow  of  water. 

If  large-headed  flowers,  such  as  chrysanthemums  or 
peonies,  are  to  be  sent  som^  distance,  insure  their  arriving 
in  good  condition  by  wrapping  each  blossom  separately  in 
waxed  paper. 


DATE  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  in  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion  that  the  date  palm,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  merely 
a  botanical  curiosity  in  this  country,  “is  now  the  basis  of 
one  of  the  great  prospective  fruit  industries  of  the  South- 
west.  Offshoots  of  practically  every  important  Old  World 
date  variety  have  been  imported,  and  there  is  now  in  the 
date  gardens  of  this  country  a  larger  collection  of  date  va¬ 
rieties  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  oasis  of  the  Old 
World.”  Progress  in  the  American  industry  includes  the 
development  of  a  method  for  the  identification  of  varieties 
by  their  leaf  characteristics,  and  means  of  ripening  the 
fruit  artificially  in  unfavorable  seasons.  Importations  of 
varieties  have  been  made  from  Egypt,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Morocco,  Nubia  and  the  oases  of  the  Great  Sahara,  both  by 
expeditions  sent  out  especially  for  the  purpose  and  through 
correspondents  in  date-growing  countries.  At  present  the 
department  is  devoting  much  attention  to  the  problem  of 
developing  a  rational  system  of  fertilizing  the  soil  for  date 
culture.  It  has  recently  been  found  that  in  alkali  soils, 
which  bake  and  thereby  reduce  t lie  yield  of  this  fruit,  the 
addition  of  numerous  small  quantities  of  calcium  sulphate 
I  keeps  the  soil  in  good  condition  and  improves  the  crop  iu 
both  quuutity  and  quality. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

Itch  Powder,  Bombs  and  Cachoo 
cannot  be  sent  by  mail.  Only  orders 
for  these  goods  amounting  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  will  be  accepted,  as  delivery  will 
have  to  be  made  by  express. 

GOOD  LUCK  PUZZLE.  ~ 

con?ist«  of  three  horse- 
Onitr  -  Iasten®a  together. 

**,  very  clever  person 
u8"  **k®  off  *he  closed 

can  be  done  In  a  mementh°rh^®efl' 

h' Tl,.5S\.Y- r“’ “<=t£e  *,or“  to 

11  *•  lbla  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

KOI  OH  RIDER  DISC  PISTOLS. 

Made  of  nicely  col*- 
’rod  wood  5^  Inches 
Jong.  .  The  power  ?• 
furnished  by  rubber 
oands.  Ten  discs  of 
cardboard  with  each 
Pistol.  Price,  6c.  each, 

.  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LAXG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  VASIL 

/W  ^  eaw  MVI.a?Kd  puzzling  effect, 

/  £aS>  -to, do>  the  apparatus  can 

4  be  mjnutely  examined.  Effect- 

’  fr.r^a*^,e  ^an  be  made  to  pass 
v  th.e.  hland  Into  the  closed 
I  JL  ’  ™*ich  a  n-oment  before 

beautlru!  ffr»"S  ^oV'va  13  a 

It.  F.  I-CVG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’kfTq.^N.20** 
Kli  MOUSE. 

haV  thc.rnade  .°?  cast  metal  and 

size  of  a  Ifvf*  color-  shape  and 
size  or  a  live  mouse.  Pinned  on 

your  or  somebody  else's  clothes 
y  ill  have  a  startling-  effect  upon 
the  spectators.  The  stream  inn- 
fun  had  by  this  little  novelty,  especially 
presence  of  ladies,  is  more  than  can  be  im- 

P  \catK  happens  to  be  there,  there’s 
Bo  other  fun  to  be  compared  with  it.  e  E 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail#  postpaid;  3  for  25c 
PR  AN  K  SMITH,  383  Lenox  A  ve.,  N  Y 


fk 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nickeled 
brass.*  It  holds  just  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  It  opens  it¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  as  a 
watch  harm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  satisfied.  Price, 
10c.  by  mail. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
Sr?m  2arls’  A  most  wonder- 
i  ®ffect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
3iam  the  door  shut  and  at 
jj  ,  ,  the  same  time  throw  the 

house  win  ea?°«nV  Every  pane  of  slass  ,n  the 
tered  i".  * at  ?nce  to  have  been  shat- 

wifi  plates!’  ^  postpaid-  3“-  “ 

WOLFE  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  COIN 
HOLDER.  —  The 
coin  holder  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  ring 
made  so  as  to  fit 
anyone’s  finger. 
The  holder  clasps 
tightly  a  25c.  piece. 
a  -  *  When  the  ring  is 

placed  on  the  finger  with  the  coin  showing  on 
the  palm  ot  the  hand  and  offered  in  change  It 
cannot  be  picked  up.  A  nice  way  to  tip  people. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c.  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y, 


Old  iSomB 

tp6Ac  your  foci  ax,  OLO  CO  IN  CO..  FoVilsx' 61rt  ST*1,"  *CH  Vc  AGo’ 

CARRIED  I  LARGE  MATRIMONLAL 
Sample  mailed  free. 

flllURE  CLUB,  51  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

KICE  POST  CARDS 

on©  year.  The  WHOLE  THING  for  only  ten  cents. 
ROBERTS  A  C0.#  326  MADIBOBT  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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MAMAS. 

This  Interesting  toy  Is 
one  of  the  latest  novelties 
out.  It  is  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  To  operate  it,  the 
stem  is  placed  in  your 
mouth.  You  can  blow 
into  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  pull  or  jerk  lightly 
on  the  string.  The  mouth  opens,  and  it  then 
cries  “Ma-ma,”  just  exactly  in  the  tones  of  a 
real,  live  baby.  The  sound  is  so  human  that 
it  would  deceive  anybody. 

Price  12c.  each  by  mail. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
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GLASS  PEN. — Patent  glass  pen,  with  nice 
flip,  writes  like  any  ordinary  pen;  each  put 
up  in  wooden  box.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

,WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  FINGER  TRAP. 

A  couple  can  be  joined 
together  and  their  strug¬ 
gle  to  be  released  only 
makes  matters  worse.  It 

_  _ .  — -  Will  hold  them  as  tight 

as  a  rat-trap,  and  the  more  they  try  to  pull 
a™ay>  ,the  tifhter  it  grips.  Our  traps  *are 

mall  postpaid^1'*’  10c’  each;  3  ,oc  25c-  blf 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W,  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

little  clinchers 

With  a  pair  of  these  creepers 
clinched  on  your  shoes  you  can 
defy  the  slipperiest  ice  or  snow. 
No  matter  how  slippery  the 
road  or  how  steep  the  hill, 
these  claws  of  steel  will  carry 
you  safely  over  them.  A  child 
can  adjust  them  in  30  seconds. 
No  nails,  straps,  screws  or 
rivets  are  needed.  Thev  will 
not  Injure  your  shoes.  No  need 
to  remove  them  Indoors — sim¬ 
ply  fold  the  heel-plate  for¬ 
ward,  reversing  the  spikes 
under  the  instep.  They  are 
comfortable,  durable  and  in¬ 
visible.  Just  the  thing  for 
postmen,  golfers,  hunters, 

,  woodsmen,  brakemen,  miners 

and  all  who  would  insure  life  and  limb  in 

S  FrTWrvfenu  ^enIS  a  pa,r’  postpaid 
n.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 


ICE 


Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  tbe  news-stands 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
F5fSE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 

Kew  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  -  Got  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

8U  plays'!'0*  St°rIeS‘  baSed  °D  tl‘e  !at6St  and  beSt  flIm8’  each  Profu^ly  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  In  the 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  PW  , 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buv  tbe  plays  you  write  ’  °Plays- 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  monev  or  n 
you  the  latest  number  issued.  *  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 


“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES,”  Inc. 


168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 
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- LATEST  ISSUES - 

841  Fred  Fearnot's  Way  ;  or,  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

842  Fred  Fearnot  In  a  Fix  ;  or.  The  Blackmailer's  Game. 

843  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  "Broncho  Buster”  :  or,  A  Great  Time  In  the 

Wild  West. 

844  Fred  Fearnot  and  Ills  Mascot;  or,  Evelyn's  Fearless  Ride. 

845  Fred  Fearnot's  Strong  Arm  :  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

840  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot”  ;  or.  Having  Fun  With  the 
Cowboys. 

847  Fred  Fearnot  Captured  :  or,  In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. 

848  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker:  or.  A  Schemer's  Trap  to  Ruin  Him 

849  Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Feat ;  or.  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates 

850  Fred  Fearnot's  Iron  Will  :  or,  Standing  Up  for  the  Right 
£51  Fred  Fearnot  Cornered;  or.  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

*J52  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Scheme :  or,  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane 
Asylum. 

$53  Fred  Fearnot's  Honor;  or,  Backing  Up  His  Word. 

*,.">4  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or.  Young  Billy  Dedham's  Case. 
■55  Fred  Fearnot  at  ”Test  Foint :  or.  Having  Fun  With  the  Hazers 
'.'56  Fred  Fearnot's  Secret  Society:  or.  The  Knights  of  the  Black 

*57  Fred**  Fearnot  and  the  Gambler:  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Lake 
Front. 

*■58  Fred  Fearnot's  Challenge;  or.  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 

59  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Game;  or.  The  Hard  Work  That  Won. 

*60  Fred  Fearnot  in  Atlanta  :  or.  The  Black  Fiend  of  Darktown 
§61  Fred  Fearnot’s  Open  Hand  :  or.  How  He  Helped  a  Friend. 
v62  Fred  Fearnot  in  Debate;  or.  The  Warmest  Member  of  the  House. 
;63  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Plea:  or.  His  Defence  of  the  Moneyless 
Man. 

64  Fred  Fearnot  at  Princeton  ;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Champions 
-65  Fred  Fearnot’s  Circus;  or,  High  Old  Time  at  N'ew  Fra 

866  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  Hunt  ;  or.  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adiron 

decks. 

867  Pred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide;  or.  The  Mystery  of  t-no  Mountain 
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Fearnot’s  County  Fair;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Fakir*. 
Fearnot  a  Prisoner .  or.  Captured  at  Avon 
Fearnot  and  the  Senator  ;  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Scheme. 
Fearnot  and  the  Baron  ;  or.  Calling  flown  a  Nobleman. 
Fearnot  and  the  Brokers;  or.  Ten  Days  In  Wall  Street 
Fearnot’s  Little  Scrap  ;  or.  The  Fellow  WT»o  Wouldn't 
Whipped. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Danger;  or.  Ten  Days  with  the  Moon 
shiners.  , 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kidnappers;  or.  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child 
Fred  Fearnot's  Quick  Work  ;  or,  The  Hold-Up  at  Eagle  Pass 
Fred  Fearnot  at  Silver  Gulch;  or,  Defying  a  Ring. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Border ;  or.  Punishing  the  Mexican  Hors« 
Stealers. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Charmed  Life:  or.  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

Fred  Fearnot  Lost  :  or.  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Rescue;  or.  The  Mexican  I’ocahontas. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “White  Caps”  ;  or,  A  Queer  Turniug  of  tht 
Tables.  ,  „ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Medium  ;  or.  Having  Fun  With  the  “Spirits. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Mean  Man”  ;  or.  The  Worst  lie  Evei 
Struck 


Fred  Fearnot’s  Gratitude;  or,  Backing  Up  a  Plucky  Boy. 

Fred  Fearnot  Fined  ;  or.  The  Judge’s  Mistake. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Comic  Opera  ;  or.  The  Fun  That  Raised  the  Funds 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists:  or.  The  Burning  of  the  Rec 
Flag. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lecture  Tour ;  or,  Going  it  Alone. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or.  Astonishing  the  "Old  East.' 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Turkey ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Vienna ;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser :  or,  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Ireland  ;  or,  Watched  by  the  Constabulary. 

Fred  Fearnot  Homeward  Bound  :  or,  Shadowed  by  Scotland  Yard 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  cr  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  In  money  or  postage  stamps.  Py 

FRANK  TOTJSEY.  Publisher,  -  - . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  JINY  HylCK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  T0TJSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day.  also  the  most  popular  magical  Illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
In  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
*  dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  f>.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  Intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  n  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  II  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
—A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  HOOK  OF 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  Ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  IISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 


No  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 


No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS  — 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  luckv  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN.  Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST  — 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  Illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  Bi  ll  D 
A  BOAT. —  Fully  Illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  In¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  populs- 
selections  in  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialect, 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES?— 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 

— Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions  orig¬ 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  eta.  per  copy 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 


No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most 
Instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 

— Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
ot  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  Illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 

Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 


DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  t< 
every  family.  Abounding  In  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS. — A  useful  and  In¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  Illustrated 
No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Alsc 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  Illustrated 

M ?X’S4 VoJi?  « IS  2F  NEW  YORK  EXI 
MEN  8  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  It 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 
No.  42.  THE  BOA'S  OF  NEW  YORN 

S 1 1  MP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as 

?rtrD^eni  .°f  8tuInp  ®Pfeches.  Negro.  Dutch  ant! 
Irish  Also  end  men’s  Jokes.  Just  the  thln( 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows.  ' 
No.  13.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  M  IGICI  W 
r-C-talnlng  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag- 
illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public 
A  M««-cards'  incantations,  etc. 

itrAt  4a4’  HO''  TO  'vrit*  IN  AN  at- 

Ifrand  collection  of  Album  Ve'iVw 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion  embrao. 
Ini*  Linos  of  Love.  A  fraction,  Sentiment  :iu 
mor.  Respect,  and  Condolence^ 

Suitable  for  Valentine.  S 

No.  45.  THE  BOVS  Op  vvw  vor-i; 
STRFI.  GUIDE  AND  J O K  K  BoiX?  K  e*!* 
thing  new  and  very  Instructive  ' 

Should  obtain  this  Uk  y1 
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168  West  23d  St,  New  Yo 


